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APTAIN ROBERT E. LEE, of 
the Corps of Engineers, while en- 
gaged for nearly four years in 

constructing a system of levees along 
the banks of the Upper Mississippi, 
became a familiar figure to the plant- 
ers and steamboatmen of that section. 

He was regarded by them and by 
the people of St. Louis as a public 
benefactor. 

When he entered upon that impor- 
tant work in 1837 there were not less 
than one thousand square miles of 
farm lands buried under the waste of 
waters, and the river had changed its 
course so as to trend over to the IIli- 
nois shore, threatening to leave the 
city of St. Louis ‘‘ high and dry.”’ 

But, before his departure for an- 
other field of duty, in December, 
1840, the submerged plantations were 
reclaimed to cultivation, and the 
mighty river, whose uncurbed waves 
had converted a wide belt of popu- 
lated territory into an inland sea, was 
guided back by his engineering skill 
into its ancient and natural channel, 
and moved in its appointed course 
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.... asa steed 
That knows his rider.’’ 


I cite the following letter, written 
by him to his wife shortly before his 
transfer to the Department of the 
East, as it illustrates that gracious 
simplicity of his nature which in after 
years, amid the stern exigencies and 
in the deadly conflict of internecine 
war, ever shed its benign radiance 
upon his character, and was as in- 
separable from his life as the glow ot 
the iris from the lustre of the pearl : 


‘*Sr. Louis, September 4, 1840. 

. . . A few evenings since, feeling lone- 
some, as the saying is, and out of sorts, I got 
on a horse and took a ride. On returning 
through the lower part of the town I sawa 
number of little girls all dressed up in their 
white frocks and pantalets, their hair plaited 
and tied up with ribbons, running and chas- 
ing each other in all directions. I counted 
twenty-three, nearly the same size. As I 
drew up my horse to admire the spectacle a 
man appeared at the door with the twenty- 
fourth in his arms. 

‘‘* My friend,’ said I, ‘are all these your 
children ?’ 

‘* © Yes,’ he said, ‘and there are nine more 
in the house, and this is the youngest.’ 


* Begun in THE PETERSON MAGAZINE for March. 
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‘*Upon further inquiry, however, I found 
that they were only temporarily his, and that 
they were invited to a party at his house. 
He said that he had been admiring them be- 
fore I came up, and just wished that he had 
a million of dollars, and that they were all 
his in reality. I do not think the eldest ex- 
ceeded seven or eight years. It was the 
prettiest sight I have seen in the West, and 
perhaps in my life.’’ 


After filing his report in the War 
Department, he was engaged for sev- 
eral months on topographical work 
in the Engineer Bureau—a most wel- 
come assignment to him, as it was 
near his home. 

While so engaged, an incident oc- 
curred which shows that the Captain 
of Engineers, notwithstanding his 
natural dignity of manner and com- 
manding soldierly presence, could in- 
dulge himself occasionally with some 
rather ‘‘ high jinks.”’ 

While riding down Pennsylvania 
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"mg «4Avenue, in Washington, 
' ona hot afternoon in mid- 
summer, he espied his 
friend, Captain Macomb, 
of the Artillery, saunter- 
ing in the wake of a gay 
throng of promenaders 
on that most magnificent 
boulevard, and called out 
to him, ‘‘ Come, Macomb, 
get up behind me and dine 
with me at Arlington.”’ 

With the word Macomb 
vaulted to a seat behind 
the saddle, and the dual 
mount trotted on ; but the 
gayety of the occasion was 
soon eclipsed by their meet- 
ing several members of the 
Cabinet returning from the 
White House, whom they 
saluted in passing, and who 
-were vastly astonished at 
the spectacle—oneofthem, 
the Hon. Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
declaring that he could 
hardly believe his own 
eyes, and thought for the 
moment he ‘‘ saw double,’’ 
which in fact he did. 

In the autumn of 1841 
Captain Lee was assigned 
to the duty of fortifying the harbor 
of New York City by extending the 
works already established and locat- 
ing others to command all the ap- 
proaches on the water front. 

He was engaged on that important 
work, with his headquarters at Fort 
Hamilton, when in January, 1846, he 
was ordered to report to Major-Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor, then in com- 
mand of the ‘“‘ United States Army of 
Occupation’’ on the Rio Grande, op- 
posite Matamoras, Mexico. 

War between the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico had been im- 
minent for nearly two years, being 
averted only by the generous forbear- 
ance of the former government. 
Some of our latter-day historians 
refer to our war with Mexico as an 
“unholy war,’’ and yet the unde- 
niable historic facts attest that on the 
part of the United States the justifi- 




















cation was perfect, and that it was 
entered into in defence of the national 
honor and to maintain the territorial 
integrity and preserve the existence 
of a State in the Union whose soil 
was being invaded by the armed 
forces of Mexico. 

A brief recital of the events that 
led up to that war will serve to show 
that the laurels that crowned Ameri- 
can soldiers who bore the nation’s 
starry ensign in triumph on those 
fields afar cannot be justly smirched 
by the imputation that they were won 
in an unjust cause. 

The Republic of Texas, having 
maintained its independence through 
a war of nine years with Mexico, ap- 
plied for admission into the United 
States in March, 1844. Her applica- 
tion was pending before Congress 
when the presidential election was 
held in November of that year, and 
the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency, James K. Polk, was elect- 
ed by a large majority on a platform 
that made annexation the main issue 
of the campaign. He received the 
electoral votes of every Southern State 
except North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, while the following 
Northern States also declared by their 
unanimous vote in the Electoral Col- 
lege that they were in favor of ad- 
mitting Texas into the Union, not- 
withstanding the threat of Mexico 
that she would consider such admis- 
sion a just cause for war with the 
United States—namely, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Maine, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Congress, obeying the mandate of 
the people, passed an act on January 
10, 1845, providing for the annexa- 
tion of Texas, which being ratified 
by the Lone Star Republic on July 4 
of that year, it became the twenty- 
eighth State of the American Union. 

I should observe that prior to its 
admission into the Union the indepen- 
dence of the Republic of Texas had 
been formally acknowledged by Eng- 
land, France, Prussia, and Spain. 

Mexico resolved to annul that act 
by force of arms, and with her trench- 
ant sword-blade cut out from the blue 
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field of the national ensign the last 
star placed there to symbolize an 
American State. Evidently, in the 
blindness of her fury, she did not 
perceive that 
‘“* Above the swelling, tossing flag, 
On Freedom’s gale outblown, 
With talons stretched and eyes ablaze 
The eagle guards its own. 


‘* From side to side its feagsome head 
In restless watch is swung, 
And woe betide the foe on whom 
That burning glance is flung. 


‘* Beneath its wing America 
Sits regnant and adored, 
The olive in her strong white hand, 
Within her reach the sword.”’ 


Mexico did not stand upon the order 
of her. attack, but attacked at once. 
On April 24, 1846, Captain Thorn- 
ton, commanding a company of the 
Second Dragoons numbering 78 men, 
was ambuscaded by a body of six or 
seven hundred Mexican cavalry while 
on the soil of Texas, and after a gal- 
lant resistance was forced to surren- 
der, 22 of his command having been 
killed and 40 wounded. 

On May 8 General Taylor’s army, 
but 3000 strong, was attacked at Palo 
Alto by a Mexican army numbering 
7ooo men of all arms, under the com- 
mand of General Arista. The attack 
was repulsed after a battle of three 
hours, our forces capturing two bat- 
teries and 500 prisoners, among whom 
was Major-General La Vega. 

Arista, being heavily reénforced, 
renewed the attack on the following 
day at Resaca de la Palma (Ravine 
of Palms), and was signally defeated, 
losing tooo in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, while Taylor's loss did not 
exceed 110. On May 18 the Ameri- 
can army crossed the Rio Grande, 
and for the first time entered upon 
the soil of Mexico, taking possession 
of Matamoras, after a brief engage- 
ment. 

Ten days later Congress passed a 
resolution declaring that war existed 
between the United States and Mex- 
ico, and further resolved that the war 
should be prosecuted ‘‘ until we shall 
have obtained just indemnity for the 
past and ample security for the fu- 























STORMING OF CHAPULTEPEC, 


ture.” In response to the call of 
President Polk for 30,000 volunteers, 
198,000 were offered, and 67,000 were 
accepted by authority of Congress. 
Captain Lee bore an honorable part 
in the operations that I have noted, 
and was then attached to the staff of 
General Wool, who commanded the 
column that was to operate against 
the Northern States of Mexico. 

In January, 1847, the Government 
of the United States determined to 
transfer the war from the border of 
Mexico to the interior of that repub- 
lic, and strike at its very heart by 
marching an army against its capital. 

It was a large contract, for the city 
of Mexico, renowned in song and 
story, stood 8000 feet above sea level, 
285 miles inland, and was approach- 
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able only along artificial 
causeways that were com- 
manded by the guns of 
many strong forts, and 
could be swept by the fire 
of musketry from its high 
and massive walls. 

The Republic of Mexico 
was no mean military pow- 
er, for it was composed of 
eighteen federated States 
with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 8,000,000, and had 
a standing army 120,000 
strong, well armed and 
equipped, the muskets of 
its infantry all bearing the 
Tower of London proof 
stamp, and the sabres and 
lances of its cavalry the 
trade-marks of Sheffield 
manufacturers. Hertroops 
carried on their colors the 
prestige of victories won 
over the veterans of Spain 
and France in the wars of 
1823 and 1839 with those 
powers. 

The army charged with 
the duty of exacting from 
the truculent and haughty 
Mexicans ‘‘ indemnity for 
the past and security for 
the future’? assembled at 
Tampico and at Labos 
Island, inthe Gulf of Mex- 
ico, in the early days of February, 
1847. It was in numerical strength a 
most inadequate representation of the 
military power of a nation with a 
warlike population numbering 25,- 
000,000, its total rank and file being 
but 13,000. 

The statesmen who then adminis- 
tered the government of the Unit- 
ed States did not perceive that in 
war the adequate policy is always the 
best. 

Small as it was, however, the Amer- 
ican people, in a spirit of patriotic 
exaltation, believed it to be invinci- 
ble, and the event justified their con- 
fidence. On the points of its ever- 


advancing swords and bayonets it 
bore the flag of the Great Repub’ ic in 
triumph over a hostile people who 
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had never looked upon its benign 
folds, and into tropic regions where 
brighter stars than ours shine upon 
the forehead of the night and a more 
resplendent sun lights up the blush 
of morning. 

It was commanded by Major-Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, the hero of the 
battles of Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, 
and Queenstown Heights, where he 
wrested victory from that renowned 
British infantry which had defeated 
Napoleon’s veteran legions in the 
Spanish peninsula. 

General Scott, on his visit to Lon- 
don in 1838, was pronounced by a 
British military critic, ‘‘the most 
magnificent-looking soldier in the 
world.”” Sidney Smith, who in his 
bitter hostility to all that was Ameri- 
can, had scornfully asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who reads an American 
book ?’’ wrote of him at that time, 
‘‘T saw Scott, the American general, 
in front of Westminster Abbey to-day. 
He looks like a walking cathedral.”’ 
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The grand Virginian was indeed of 
heroic mould, standing six feet seven 
inches in height and perfectly propor- 
tioned. Although he had attained 
his sixty-first year, time had not 
dimmed the lustre of his eye nor 
marred his soldierly bearing. In 
organizing his brilliant personal staff 
he displayed the most happy presci- 
ence by the appointment of Captain 
Robert E. Lee as his Chief Engineer, 
a name to be forever worthily asso- 
ciated with his own in the martial an- 
nals of his country. 

On March 9g, 1847, under cover of 
the shotted guns of 24 war ships, com- 
posing the United States fleet, com- 
manded by Commodore Connor, the 
army was landed at Sacrificios, ten 
miles below Vera Cruz, in 75 surf 
boats, each conveying 100 men. 

The army on the following day 
took up positions within a mile of the 
city on its north and east fronts, and 
three days later Captain Lee made a 
close and daring reconnaissance of 
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THE BATTLE OF CONTRERAS, 


the Mexican lines, supported by the 
First New York Volunteers and the 
Palmetto Regiment of South Caro- 
lina. 

I was che junior soldier of this lat- 
ter regiment, and the youngest ever 
mustered into the line of the United 
States Army, not having reached my 
fifteenth year, and nearly all my com- 
rades of that famous command were 
but in the tender gristle of youth and 
not yet hardened into the bone of 
manhood when more than one half 
their number fell in battle. 

Ground was broken on our siege 
lines March 13, Captain Lee in person 
designating the positions of the bat- 
teries, which were built with bags of 
sand, and from 800 to 1000 yards 
away from the city walls that rose 
grimly before us of rock masonry six- 
teen feet in height and five feet in 
thickness, having a line of forts com- 
manding all approaches that mounted 
200 guns. 

_ Three fourths of a mile south of 
Vera Cruz, which had a population 
of 40,000, stood on an island the great 
fortress known as the Castle of San 


Juan d’Ulloa, built of white coral 
rock, and mounting 400 heavy guns. 
The garrisons of the Castle and city 
numbered 2000, and 8000 officers and 
soldiers respectively, all under the 
command of Major-General Morales. 

On the morning of March 22 Gen- 
eral Scott summoned the Mexican 
commander to surrender, the demand 
being borne by Captain Lee under a 
flag of truce. The demand being re- 
fused,.two days were allowed for non- 
combatants to retire from the city, 
and on March 25 we opened fire with 
60 guns and 40 mortars. 

At the naval battery, manned by 
300 sailors from the fleet, Lee’s broth- 
er, Lieutenant Sydney Smith Lee, of 
the Navy, was stationed. It was at 
the most advanced point on our line 
of investment, and the two brothers, 
side by side, received their baptism 
of fire. In a letter written by Cap- 
tain Lee toa friend from Vera Cruz 
at the close of the bombardment he 
referred to the execution done by the 
naval battery, and thus described his 
feelings upon that occasion . 

“The first day this battery opened, Smith 
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[his brother—two years his senior] served 
one of the guns. I had constructed the bat- 
tery, and was there to direct its fire. No 
matter where I turned, my eyes reverted to 
him, and I stood by his gun whenever I was 
not wanted elsewhere. Oh, I felt awfully, 
and am at a loss to know what I should have 
done had he been cut down before me. I 
thank God that he wassaved! He preserved 
his usual cheerfulness, and I could see his 
white teeth through all the din and smoke of 
the fire. -I had placed three 32 and three 
68-pounder guns in position. Their tire was 
terrific, and the shells thrown from the bat- 
tery were constant and regular discharges, 
so beautiful in their flight and so destructive 
in their fall. It was awful! My heart bled 
for the inhabitants of the city. The soldiers 
I did not care so much for, but it was terri- 
ble to think of the women and children.”’ 


The Mexican forces capitulated on 
March 29, and we took possession of 
Vera Cruz and the Castle. General 
Scott then found himself 
in a very perplexing sit- 5 
uation, and his flood- |= 
tide of victory seemed 
about to recede and leave 
him and his army 


“« ... bound 
and in miseries.”’ 


in shallows 


It was a grave conjunc- 
ture in his affairs; but 
Lee’s timely counsel en- 
abled him to meet it de- 
cisively and successfully. 
The army was without 
transportation either for 
wagon train or artillery, 
and yet it was essential 
that it should march into 
the interior within ten 
days, as the sickly season 
was near at hand, when 
the deadly vomito (yel- 
low fever) would sweep 
along the coast, and the 
troops smitten by pesti- 
lence would suffer the 
fate of the host of Sen- 
nacherib, that perished in 
its tents when 
‘““The angel of death spread 
his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of 
each foe as he passed.”’ 


Yet not a hide or hair of 
horse or mule was to be 
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found, as the Mexicans had driven 
them far into the interior, where they 
were concealed on remote ranches or 
in the dense forests and mountain 
fastnesses. 

In that serious crisis a person called 
upon General Scott at his marquee, 
and announcing himself as Colonel 
Tom Kinney, of Texas, offered to fur- 
nish the 6000 mules and horses requir- 
ed at $150 per head, provided that he 
was paid $50,000 in advance in gold 
coin, 


The man who 


“* Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 
And would have told him half his Troy 
was burned,”’ 


did not surprise the great Trojan more 
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than the strange Texan’s audacious 
demand surprised General Scott. 

To the question, ‘* What security 
will you give me for this Government 
money ?’’ he answered, ‘‘ My word of 
honor ;’’ and he added, ‘‘ Captain Lee, 
of the Engineers, knows that Iam a 
man of my word, and will do what I 
agree to do.”’ 

Lee was sent for, and stated that 
he knew Kinney well, as a Virginian 
of good thoroughbred stock, who had 
borne an honorable part in the war 
for the independence of Texas ; that 
he was a thorough man of affairs, fer- 
tile in resources, always true to his 
word ; that he had recently supplied 
mules to General Wool’s division at 
Saltillo, and had no doubt that Col- 
onel Kinney would furnish the needed 
number of horses and mules, if the 
advance that he required was paid to 
him. 

““Well,’’ said the general, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Lee’s endorsement of you goes. 
When do you want this money paid 
to you, and when will you deliver the 
mules ?”’ 

His answer was, ‘‘I must have the 
money now. I will deliver the mules 
within three days.’’ 

The order was drawn upon the 
chief paymaster, and although it was 
nine o’clock at night the gold coin 
was delivered. It was in tied and 
sealed bags, each containing $5000, 
the ten weighing over 200 pounds. 

He had a volante or Mexican cab 
to transport it and four Texas rangers 
as a guard. He was also furnished 
at his request with a pass to go 
through our lines by day or night 
with his attendants. 

Early the next morning Lee was 
summoned to the presence of General 
Scott, who in high dudgeon said to 
him, ‘‘ Captain Lee, write me down 
anass. I have learned that your man 
Kinney, on receiving the $50,000 in 
gold last night, went to the saloon of 
the Fonda Nacional (National Hotel), 
where many paroled Mexican officers 
had gathered, and ordered cham- 
pagne and the finest brandy and 
wines for the crowd that soon assem- 
bled to the number of several hun- 
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dred ; that he even had baskets of 
champagne costing $5 a bottle set 
out on the pavement for the rabble 
of Mexican soldiers to help them- 
selves, and he also threw gold coin 
by the handful into the street for 
them to scramble for. I have also 
learned from an eye-witness that the 
carousal was kept up for an hour or 
more, and when the barkeeper handed 
him his bill he pushed an open bag of 
the gold toward the man and told him 
to help himself, which he did do, and 
then Kinney handed the bag with its 
contents to Colonel Sobrino, a Mexi- 
can officer, and told him he could 
keep it for himself and friends. 

‘*T ordered out a sergeant and file 
of men to arrest him and bring him 
before me, but learn that he has dis- 
appeared from our lines. So you can 
write me down an ass.”’ 

Captain Lee reiterated his assur- 
ance that the daring Kinney would 
prove his good faith, and show him- 
self equal to the emergency. Still 
the general was greatly perplexed, for 
until he secured the requisite trans- 
portation to mobilize his army it 
would lie 


‘* As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean,”’ 


and ere many days had passed the 
grim pestilence might be stalking 
through its encampments. 

Three days later Kinney rode into 
our lines at the head of what seemed 


‘to be an endless drove of mules. 


There were nearly 7000 of them, and 
in their multitudinous braying the 
great commander heard the trump of 
fame, for it told him that his army 
could advance to where victory wait- 
ed to crown it with brighter laurels. 

I learned later that the lavish way 
in which the diplomatic Kinney scat- 
tered gold coin around so impressed 
certain paroled Mexican officers with 
the idea that he had boundless wealth, 
that they revealed to him the places 
where thousands of mules were con- 
cealed, he paying them $25 for each 
animal thus procured, which was as 
cheap as the syndicate could afford 
to steal them. 
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All the wheels were in motion be- 
fore the close of another week, and 
on April 14 we were aligned upon a 
lofty plateau of the terra alto (high- 
lands) 30 miles inland, on the national 
road to the capital of Mexico. 
road ran through the pass of Cerro 
Gordo, but our advance through it 
was barred by a Mexican army 25,000 
strong posted on the rocky heights 
above it, under the command of the 
redoubtable General Santa Anna, the 
President of the Republic of Mexico. 

On the crest of the overhanging 
fortress built by the hand of nature, 
100 cannon, having a cross-fire on 
every approach to the pass, were 
posted ready to hurl their red ruin 
down upon us. 

But the genius of Lee, that never 
failed to find a path to victory or 
make one, overcame the apparently 
insurmountable barriers that baffled 
the skill of the commanding general. 

In the following letter to his wife, 
written seven days after the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, Captain Lee graphi- 
cally describes the events that pre- 
ceded and followed the disastrous de- 
feat of the Mexicans in that battle on 
April 18, 1847: 


‘““The advance of the American troops 
under Generals Patterson and Twiggs were 
encamped at the Plano del Rio, and three 
miles to their front Santa Anna and his army 
were intrenched in the pass of Cerro Gordo, 
which was remarkably strong. The right 
of the Mexican line rested on the river at a 
perpendicular rock unscalable by man or 
beast, and their left on impassable ravines. 
The main road was defended by field works 
containing 35 cannon ; in their rear was the 
mountain of Cerro Gordo surrounded by in- 
trenchments in which were cannon, and 
crowned by a tower overlooking all. It was 
around this army that it was intended to 
lead our troops. I reconnoitred the ground 
in the direction of the ravines on their left, 
and passed around the enemy’s rear. On 
the 16th a party was set to work cutting out 
the road ; on the 17th I led General Twiggs’s 
division in the réar of a hill in front of Cerro 
Gordo, and in the afternoon, when it became 
necessary to drive them from the hill where 
we intended to construct a battery at night, 
the first intimation of our presence or inten- 
tion was known. During all that night we 
were at work in constructing the battery, 
getting up the _—_. ammunition, etc., and 
they in strengthening their defences on 
Cerro Gordo, Soon after sunrise our bat- 
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teries opened, and I started with a column 
to turn their left and get out on the Jalapa 
Road. Notwithstanding their efforts to pre- 
vent this we were perfectly successful, and 
the working party following our footsteps 
cut out the road for the artillery. In the 
mean time our storming party had reached 
the crest of Cerro Gordo, and seeing their 
whole left turned and our position on the 
Jalapa Road, the enemy broke and fled. All 
their cannon, arms, and ammunition and 


“the most of their men fell into our hands. 


Those in the pass laid down their arms. 
The papers cannot tell you what a horrible 
sight a field of battle is, nor will I, owing to 
my accompanying General Twiggs’s division 
in the pursuit, and being since constantly in 
the advance. This morning I attended the 
Episcopal service within the castle (Perote), 
and endeavored to give thanks to our heav- 
enly Father for all His mercies to me, for 
His preservation of me through all the dan- 
gers I have passed, and all the blessings 
which He has bestowed upon me. In ad- 
vance all is uncertain. We must trust to an 
overruling Providence, by whom we will be 
governed for the best, and to our own re- 
sources.”’ 


The limited space necessarily allot- 
ted to this article will not permit me 
to give more than a mere glance at 
the part borne by Robert E. Lee in 
the splendid victories achieved by the 
American army in the Valley of Mex- 
ico, where in every battle it attacked 
an enemy that outnumbered it not 
less than three to one, posted in po- 
sitions of great natural strength, that 
were fortified by skilful engineers. 

On the afternoon of August 17, 
1847, General Scott’s army, but 
10,000 strong, looked down for the 
first time on the famed Valley of 
Mexico, and beheld its magnificent 
capital with the golden crosses of its 
160 churches glittering in the light 
of the setting sun. 

The scene was made more impres- 
sive to us by the long lines of sol- 
diery, clad in blue and gold, whose 
heavily massed infantry and artillery 
stood ready to bar our further ad- 
vance, while of their cavalry, whose 
squadrons, with their green and yel- 
low guidons, stretched away into the 
dim distance, it could truly be said, 
‘‘ The sheen of the spears was like stars on 

the sea, 


When the blue waves roll nightly on deep 
Galilee.”’ 


Our first blow fell upon the enemy 
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at Contreras, where we attacked him 
in reverse, Lee by a skilful and dar- 
ing reconnaissance having discovered 
a line of approach to the rear of the 
Mexican position, which their gen- 
eral had deemed impracticable. Gen- 
eral Scott wrote in a dispatch sent off 
just before the battle: ‘‘ I have sent 


seven officers since sundown to com- | 


municate instructions ; they all re- 
turned without getting through, ex- 
cept the gallant and indefatigable 
Captain Lee, of the Engineers; he hav- 
ing passed over the difficult ground 
by daylight, found it just possible to 
return on foot and alone in the dark, 
the greatest feat of physical and moral 
courage performed by any individual 
to my knowledge in the campaign.”’ 

On the same day (August 20) we 
fought and won four battles succes- 
sively at and near Cherubusco, Lee 
guiding around the enemy’s left flank 
Worth’s division of regulars, the first 
to attack. 

He was equally conspicuous at Mo- 
lino del Rey (King’s Mills) on Sep- 
tember 8, where, upon our first as- 


sault being repulsed, the Mexicans 
sallied out from their works and cut 
the throats of our wounded officers 
and soldiers left upon the field, in full 


view of our whole army. Thedeed of 
savage atrocity was quickly avenged 
by our troops, who rallied and car- 
ried the position with their bayonets. 
Lee led the assault on the east bas- 
tion of the Castle of Chapultepec, on 
September 13, where he was severely 
wounded in the left arm, but entered 
the capital at the head of the storm- 
ing columns, when at half-past one 
o’clock on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 13, 1847, the Palmetto flag of 
South Carolina was planted on the 
walls of the City of Mexico, the first 
foreign ensign to wave over that spot 
since Hernando Cortez with his steel- 
clad knights had there, three hun- 
dred and twenty years before, un- 
furled the royal standard of Spain. 
On Scott’s triumphal entry at the 
head of the army into the grand plaza 
or principal square of the city at noon 
the next day, Lee rode at his right, 
while the folds of ‘‘ Old Glory’’ were 
unfurled to the winds over the ‘* Halls 
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of the Montezumas.’’ There, too, 
with their battle-scarred commands, 
proudly wearing their well-won lau- 
rels, stood many youthful officers who 
in future years and in a mightier war 
won honorable renown as command- 
ers of great armies. 

Among them were Ulysses S. Grant, 
Second Lieutenant Fourth Infantry ; 
George G. Meade and George B. 
McClellan, Lieutenants Topographi- 
cal Engineers ; Winfield Scott Han- 
cock, Second Lieutenant Sixth In- 
fantry ; John Sedgwick and Joseph 
Hooker, Lieutenants of Artillery ; 
Ambrose E. Burnside, Lieutenant 
Seventh Infantry; George H. Thomas, 
Lieutenant Third Artillery ; Irvin 
McDowell, Captain and Aide-de- 
Camp; Albert Sidney Johnston, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel First Texas Rifles ; 
Joseph E. Johnston, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of Voltigeurs ; Thomas J. Jack- 
son (Stonewall), Second Lieutenant 
of Artillery ; James Longstreet, Lieu- 
tenant Fourth Infantry, and many 
others whose names justly hold high 
places on the roll of military fame. 

General Scott, referring, in 1858, 
to this glorious campaign, said of 
Lee, who came out of it as a Brevet- 
Colonel of Engineers : 

‘*My success in the Mexican War was 
largely due to the skill and valor of Robert 
E. Lee. He isthe greatest military genius in 
America; the best soldier [ ever saw in the 
field, and if opportunity offer she will show 
himself the foremost captain of his time.”’ 


It is a well-authenticated fact that 
in the winter of 1861, when that grand 
old veteran of three of the nation’s 
wars was asked by President Lincoln 
how it was that, after a campaign of 
less than three months, he took the 
capital of Mexico with an army not 
10,000 strong, marching 300 miles, 
and yet, though at the head of an 
army of over 100,o00 men, he had 
failed to take Richmond, that was 
only 115 miles away, General Scott 
answered: ‘‘ Mr. President, that is 
readily explained : the military genius 
of Robert E. Lee, that was chiefly in- 
strumental in enabling me to enter 
victoriously the capital of Mexico, is 
now keeping me out of the capital of 
Virginia,”’ 
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HE history of Eugene Aram is 
one of the most curious and ex- 
traordinary in the annals of 

famous crimes. The deed for which 
Aram suffered the death penalty was 
a most vulgar and atrocious one, hav- 
ing for its incentive the basest of mo- 
tives—that of covetousness—but the 
circumstances under which the crime 
was committed and.brought to light 
and the remarkable character of the 
criminal cast a halo of romance and 
sentiment around the offender, and 
inspired poet, novelist, and dramatist 
with a fruitful subject for their pens. 
Bulwer Lytton, in his romance ‘‘ Eu- 
gene Aram,’’ and Thomas Hood, in 
his powerful ballad ‘‘ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,’’ have both immortal- 
ized the wretched schoolmaster. 

But Bulwer’s story was necessarily 
untrue to the facts in many particu- 
lars. The novelist idealized Aram’s 
character and depicted him as being 
far less sordid and free from earthly 
passions than he really was. For the 
purposes of his romance, too, he de- 
scribed him as a single man, and 
made him fall in love with and inspire 
love in a very beautiful girl. Asa 
matter of fact, Aram was married 
very early in life to a woman who was 
his social and intellectual inferior, 
and, indeed, a very unlovely person. 
It was largely through his wife’s 
offices that Aram’s crime was discov- 
ered. 

The true story of Eugene Aram is 
to be found in the pages of the old 
Newgate Calendar, an official register 
of crime issued in England over a 
hundred years ago and now out of 
print. This official record has» fur- 
nished much of the material used in 
preparing this article. 

Eugene Aram was born of humble 
parents at Ramsgill, in Yorkshire, in 
1704. One of his ancestors was high 
sheriff of Yorkshire in the reign of 
Edward III., but the family hav- 
ing met with misfortunes, Aram's 
father had sunk to a very low station 
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of life. He managed, however, to 
send his son Eugene to school near 
Rippon, where the boy showed an in- 
tense love for learning. He left 
school at an early age and went to 
London to officiate as clerk to a mer- 
chant. After a stay in London of 
two years he was taken with the 
small-pox, which left him in such a 
weak condition that he went back to 
Yorkshire for the recovery of his 
health. When convalescent, he found 
it necessary to do something for im- 
mediate subsistence, and accordingly 
took a position as usher in a boarding- 
ing-school; but not having been taught 
the dead languages, he was obliged 
to devote all his leisure hours to the 
closest study until he became an ex- 
cellent Greek and Latin scholar. He 
was gifted with a most extraordinary 
memory, and this helped him greatly 
in acquiring these languages. 

In the year 1734 he was engaged as 
steward of an estate belonging to 
Mr. Norton, of Knaresborough, and 
while in this position he acquired a 
competent knowledge of Hebrew. 
At this period he married, but was far 
from being happy in the matrimonial 
relation. 

Living in the same village as Aram 
was a shoemaker named Daniel Clark, 
with whom Aram was very friendly. 
This shoemaker, who had been re- 
cently married, boasted to Aram and 
others that his wife was related to 
very wealthy people, and that sooner 
or later he and she would come into 
a large fortune. It was on hearing 
this that Aram’s cupidity was first 
aroused. He was comparatively a 
poor man himself, and he and his 
wife had difficulty in making both 
ends meet. Among Aram’s other 
acquaintances was a man named 
Richard Houseman. He suggested 
to Aram that they might be able to 
make some money for themselves if 
they persuaded the shoemaker to in- 
duce his wife’s relations to give him 
at once the fortune of which he had 
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boasted. Aram then told Clark to 
make an ostentatious show of his own 
prosperity, his argument being that 
he would thus be able to persuade his 
relations to advance money, for the 
world in general is more ready to give 
money to persons who do not actu- 
ally need assistance than to those who 
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such plate and jewels for shipment 
abroad, and no suspicion was enter- 
tained of his credit until his sudden 
disappearance in February, 1745, 
when it was imagined that he had 
gone abroad, or at least to London 
to dispose of his ill-acquired prop- 
erty. 





PORTRAIT OF ARAM, 


SHOWING HIM ABOUT THE TIME HE MURDERED CLARK. 


are in distress. Clark was easily in- 
duced to act upon a suggestion so 
agreeable to his own desires. He 
borrowed and bought on credit a 
large quantity of silver plate, also 
jewels, watches, rings, etc. He told 
the persons from whom he obtained 
these goods that a merchant in Lon- 
don had sent him an order to buy 


The affair was evidently a swindle, 
and an investigation was made. Clark 
had disappeared, and suspicion of 
being concerned in the transaction 
fell upon Aram. His garden was 
searched, and some of the goods found 
there. As, however, there was not 
evidence enough to convict him of 
any crime, he was discharged, and 
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soon after set out for London, leav- 
ing his wife behind. ¢ 

For several years he travelled 
through parts of England, acting as 
usher at a number of schools, and 
finally he settled at Lynn, in Norfolk. 
During his travels he had amassed 
considerable material for a work he 
had projected on etymology, to be 
entitled ‘‘ A Comparative Lexicon of 
the English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Celtic Languages.”’ 

Fourteen years went by while he 
was engaged in these literary labors, 
when in February, 1759, exactly four- 
teen years after the disappearance of 
Clark, a skeleton was dug up at 
Knaresborough, and some suspicion 
arose that it might be Clark’s. 
Aram’s wife, whom he had deserted, 
had more than once hinted that her 
husband and a man named House- 
man knew the secret of Clark’s dis- 
appearance. Houseman was appre- 
hended on suspicion and confronted 
with the bones that had been found. 
He asserted his innocence, and, tak- 
ing up one of the bones, said : ‘* This 
is no more Dan Clark’s bone than it 
is mine.’’ His manner in saying this 
aroused the suspicion that he knew 
more of Clark’s disappearance than 
he was willing to admit. He was 
again examined, and confessed every- 
thing. He related that when Clark 
received the plate and jewels from 
London he and Aram determined 
to murder him in order to share 
the booty, and on the night of 
February 8, 1745, they persuaded 
Clark to walk with them in the fields 
in order to consult with them on the 
proper method of disposing of the 
goods. They walked to a place 
among the fields at a small distance 
from the town well known by the 
name of St. Robert’s Cave. When 
they came into this field Aram and 
Clark went over a hedge toward the 
cave, and when they got within six 
or seven yards of it Houseman saw 
Aram strike Clark several times, and 
saw the latter fall, but never saw him 
afterward. The murderers went home 
and shared the plunder. Houseman 
concealed his share in his garden for 
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twelve months and then took it to 
Scotland, where he sold it. Aram 
took his share to London, and dis- 
posed of it without any trouble. 

It had been believed for some time 
at Knaresborough that Eugene Aram 
was dead, so long atime having gone 
by without news from him ; but on 
Houseman’s statement an immediate 
judicial investigation was made, and 
the schoolmaster was finally discov- 
ered residing peacefully and studious- 
ly at Lynn, respected and loved by 
all his neighbors. 

Aram was at once arrested and sent 
to York for trial. When the officers 
took him into custody he was teach- 
ing a classof young boys. He stout- 
ly protested his innocence, and under- 
took to defend himself. This defence 
which he read in court, and which 
has been preserved, is one of the 
most ingenious and skilful ever heard 
in a court of law. Houseman was 
admitted as King’s evidence, and his 
statements the schoolmaster did not 
attempt to disprove. He devoted all 
his efforts to showing the fallibility 
of circumstantial evidence in general, 
and particularly of evidence drawn 
from the discovery of bones. The 
defence was as follows : 

My Lorp: I know not whether it is of 
right, or a some indulgence of your 
lordship, that I am allowed the liberty at 
this bar, and at this time, to attempt a de- 
fence, incapable and uninstructed as [ am to 
speak. Since, while I seeso many eyes upon 
me, so numerous and awful a concourse, 
fixed with attention, and filled with I know 
not what expectancy, I labor not with guilt, 
my lord, but with perplexity. For having 
never seen a court but this; being wholly 
unacquainted with law, the customs of the 
bar, and all judiciary proceedings, I fear I 
shall be so little cae of speaking with 
propriety in this place, that it exceeds my 
hope if 1 shall be able to speak at all. 

have heard, my lord, the indictment 
read ; wherein I find myself charged with 
the highest crime, with an enormity I am 
altogether incapable of, a fact to the com- 
mission of which there goes far more insen- 
sibility of heart, more profligacy of morals, 
than ever fell to my lot.. In my defence I 
shall consume but little of your lordship’s 
time. What I have to say will be short, and 
od brevity probably will be the best part 
of it. 


First, — lord, the whole tenor of my con- 
duct in life contradicts every particular of 
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this indictment. Yet had I never said this 
did not my present circumstances extort it 
from me and seem to make it necessary? 
Permit me here, my lord, to call upon ma- 
lignity itself, so long and cruelly busied in 
this prosecution, to charge upon me any im- 
morality of which prejudice was not the au- 
thor. No, my lord, I concerted no schemes 
of fraud, projected no violence, injured no 
man’s person or property ; my days were 
honestly laborious, my nights intensely studi- 
ous. And I humbly conceive my notice of 
this, especially at this time, will not be 
thought impertinent or unseasonable, but, 
at least, deserving some attention ; because, 
my lord, that any person, after a temperate 
use of life, a series of thinking and acting 
regularly, and without one single deviation 
from sobriety, should plunge into the very 
depth of profligacy, precipitately and at 
once, is altogether improbable and unprec- 
edented and absolutely inconsistent with 
the course of things. ankind is never cor- 
rupted at once ; villainy is always progres. 
sive, and declines from right, step after step, 
till every regard of probity is lost and every 
sense of all moral obligations totally perishes. 

Again, my lord, a suspicion of this kind, 
which nothing but malevolence could enter- 
tain and ignorance propagate, is violently 
opposed by my very situation at that time 
with respect to health ; for but a little space 
before I had been confined to my bed, and 
suffered under a very ag and severe disor- 
der, and was not able, for half a year to- 
gether, so much as to walk. Could, then, a 

rson in this condition take anything into 

is head so unlikely, so extravagant? I, 
past the vigor of my age, feeble and vale- 
tudinary, with no inducement to engage, no 
ability to accomplish, no weapon wherewith 
to perpetrate such a fact ; without interest, 
without power, without motive, without 
means. 

Besides, it must needs occur to every one 
that an action of this atrocious nature is 
never heard of but when its springs are 
laid open it appears that it was to support 
some indolence or supply some luxury, to 
satisfy some avarice or oblige some malice, 
to prevent some real or some imaginary want ; 
yet I lay not under the influence of any 
one of these. Surely, my lord, I may, con- 
sistent with both truth and modesty, affirm 
thus much ; and none who have any veracity, 
and knew me, will ever question this. 

In the second place, the disappearance of 
Clark is suggested as an argument of his 
being dead ; but the uncertainty of such an 
inference from that, and the fallibility of all 
conclusions of such a sort, from such a cir- 
cumstance, are too obvious and too notorious 
to require instances ; yet, superseding many, 
permit me to procure a very recent one, and 
that afforded by this castle. 

In June, 1757, William Thompson, for all 
the vigilance of this place, in open daylight, 
and double-ironed, made his escape ; and, 
notwithstanding an immediate inquiry set 
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EUGENE ARAM, 


AS HE APPEARED AT HIS TRIAL. 


on foot, the strictest search, and all adver- 
tisement, was never seen or heard of since. 
If, then, Thompson got off unseen through 
all these difficulties, how very easy was it 
for Clark, when none of them opposed him ! 
But what would be thought of a prosecution 
commenced against any one seen last with 
Thompson ? . 

Permit me, next, my lord, to observe a lit- 
tle upon the bones which have been dis- 
covered. It is said—which, as. is say- 
ing _ far-_that these are the skeleton of a 
man. It is possible, indeed, it may ; but is 
there any certain known criterion which in- 
contestably distinguishes the sex in human 
bones? Let it be considered, my lord, 
whether the ascertaining of this point ought 
not to precede any attempt to identify them. 

The place of their depositum, too, claims 
much more attention than is commonly be- 
stowed upon it; for of all places in the 
world, none could have mentioned any one 
wherein there was greater certainty of find- 
ing human bones than a hermitage, except 
he should point out a church-yard ; hermit- 
ages in time past being not only places of 
religious retirement, but of burial too. And 
it has scarce or never been heard of but that 
every cell now known contains or contained 
these relicts of humanity—some mutilated and 
some entire. I do not inform, but give me 
leave to remind your lordship, that here sat 
solitary sanctity, and here the hermit or 
the anchoress hoped that repose for their 
bones, when dead, they here enjoyed when 
living. 
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Further, my lord, it is not yet out of living 
memory that a little distance from Knares- 
borough, in a field, part of the manor of the 
worthy and patriot baronet who does that 
borough the honor to represent it in Parlia- 
ment, were found, in digging for gravel, not 
one human skeleton only, but five or six de- 
posited side by side, with each an urn placed 
at its head, as your lordship knows was usual 
in ancient interments. 

Is the invention of these bones forgotten. 
then, or industriously concealed, that the 
discovery of those in question mey appear the 
more singular and extraordinary ? hereas, 
in fact, there is nothing extraordinary in it. 
My lord, almost every place conceals such 
remains. In fields, in hills, in highway sides, 
in commons, lie’ frequent and unsuspected 
bones. And our present allotments for rest 
for the departed is but of some centuries. 

Another particular seems not to claim a 
little of a lordship’s notice, and that of 
the gentlemen of the jury, which is, that 
perhaps no example occurs of more than one 
skeleton being found in one cell ; and in the 
cell in question was found but one—agree- 
able in this to the peculiarity of every other 
known cell in Britain. Not the invention of 
one skeleton, but of two, would have ap- 
peared suspicious and uncommon. 

Here, too, is a human skull produced which 
is fractured ; but was this the cause or was 
it the consequence of death? Was it owing 
to violence or was it the effect of natural de- 
cay? If it was violence, was that violence 
before or after death? My lord, in May, 
1732, the remains of William, lord archbishop 
of this province, were taken up, by permis- 
sion, in this cathedral, and the bones of the 
skull were found broken ; yet certainly he 
died by no violence offered to him alive that 
could occasion that fracture there. 

Let it be considered, my lord, that upon the 
dissolution of religious houses, and the coim- 
mencement of the Reformation, the ravages 
of those times affected both the living and 
the dead. In search after imaginary treas- 
ures, coffins were broken up, graves and 
vaults dug open, monuments ransacked, and 
shrines demolished ; and it ceased about the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
I entreat your lordship suffer not the vio- 
lence, the depredations, and the iniquities of 
those times to be imputed to this, 

As to the circumstances that have been 
taked together, I have nothing to ob- 
serve but that all circumstances whatever 
are precarious, and have been but too fre- 
quently tound lamentably fallible ; even the 
strongest have failed. They may rise to the 
utmost degree of -—oE yet they are 
but probability still. Why need I name to 
sop lordship the two Harrisons recorded by 

r. Howel, who both suffered upon circum- 
stances because of the sudden disappearance 
of their lodger, who was in credit, had con- 
tracted debts, borrowed money, and went 
off unseen, and returned a great many years 
after their execution? Why name the in- 


‘no less reasonably than impatientl 
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tricate affair of Jacques du Moulin, under 
King Charles II., related by a gentleman who 
was counsel for the Crown? and why the 
unhappy Coleman, who suffered innocent, 
though convicted upon positive evidence, 
and whose children perished for want be- 
cause the world uncharitably believed the 
father ag Why mention the perjury 
of Smith, incautiously admitted king’s evi- 
dence, who, to screen himself, equally ac- 
cused Faircloth and Loveday of the murder 
of Dun ; the first of whom, in 1749, was exe- 
cuted at Winchester; and Loveday was 
about to suffer at Reading had not Smith 
been proved perjured, to the satisfaction of 
the court, by the surgeon of Gosport hos- 
pital ? 

Now, my lord, having endeavored to show 
that the whole of this process is altogether 
repugnant to every part of my life ; that it is 
inconsistent with my condition of health 
about that time ; that no rational inference 
can be drawn that a person is dead who sud- 
denly disappears ; that hermitages were the 
constant repositories of the bones of the 
recluse ; that the revolutions in religion or 
the fortune of war have mangled or buried 
the dead ; the conclusion remains perhaps 
wished 
for. I, at last, after a year’s confinement, 
equal to either fortune, put myself upon the 
candor, the justice, and the humanity of your 
lordship, and upon ‘yours, my countrymen, 
gentlemen of the jury. 


After remarking that his defence 
was one of the most ingenious pieces 
of reasoning that had ever fallen 
under his notice, the judge summed 
up the evidence to the jury, who re- 


turned a verdict that Aram was 
guilty. In consequence, the sen- 
tence of death was passed upon him. 

After conviction, a clergyman was 
appointed to attend him and to in- 
duce him to confess. The school- 
master listened attentively, but made , 
no reply. Directly the clergyman 
left the cell, Aram resolved to destroy 
himself. Before making the attempt, 
he wrote a letter of confession to a 
friend. In Bulwer’s romance it is 
addressed to the father of the girl he 
was about to marry, but this is prob- 
ably only the poet’s license, for there 
is no direct evidence to show that, at 
the time, Aram was contemplating 
remarrying. He could not, in any 
case, as his wife, whom he had aban. 
doned, was still living. The letter 
of confession addressed, therefore, to 
some unknown friend, ran as fol- 
lows : 
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certain destruction both of my 
souland body. My conscience 
will no longer suffer itself to 
be hoodwinked or browbeat ; 
it has now got the mastery ; it 











is my accuser, judge, and exe- 
cutioner ; and the sentence it 
pronounceth against me is 
more dreadful than that I heard 








from the bench, which only 





condemned my body to the 








pains of death, which are soon 
over ; but conscience tells me 
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Before this reaches you I shall be no more 
a living man in this world, though at present 
in perfect bodily health ; but who can de- 
scribe the horrors of mind which I suffer at 
this instant! Guilt—the guilt of blood shed 
without any provocation, without any cause 
but that of filthy lucre, pierces my conscience 
with wounds that give the most poignant 
pains. ‘Tis true the consciousness of my 
horrid guilt has given me frequent interrup- 
tions in the midst of my business or pleas- 
ures ; but still I have found means to stifle 
its clamors, and contrived a momentary 
remedy for the disturbance it gave me by 
applying to the bottle or the bowl, or diver- 
sions, or company, or business ; sometimes 
one, sometimes the other, as opportunity 
offered ; but now all these and all other 
amusements are at an end, and I am left 
forlorn, helpless, and destitute of every com- 
fort ; for I have nothing now in view but the 


plainly that she will summon 
me before another tribunal, 
where I shall have neither 
power nor means to stifle the 
evidence she will there bring 
against me ; and that the sen- 
tence which will then be pro- 
nounced will not only be irre- 
versible, but will condemn my 
soul to torments that will know 
no end. 

Oh, had I but hearkened to 
the advice which dear-bought 
experience has enabled me to 
give, 1 should not now have 
been plunged into that dread- 
ful gulf of despair which 1 find 
it impossible to extricate my- 
self from, and therefore my 
soul is filled with horror incon- 
ceivable. I see both God and 
man my enemies ; andinafew 
hours shall be exposed a public 
spectacle for the world to gaze 
at. Can you conceive any con 
dition more horrible than mine? 
Oh, no; it cannot be! I am 
determined, therefore, to put a 
short end to trouble I am no 
longer able to bear, and pre- 
vent the executioner by doing 
his business with my own hand, 
and shall by this means at least 
prevent the shame and disgrace 
of a public exposure, and leave 
the care of my soul in the hands of eternal 
mercy. Wishing you all health, happiness, 
and prosperity, I am, to the last moment of 
my life, yours, with the sincerest regard, 


EuGENE ARAM. 





When the morning appointed for 
his execution arrived, the keeper, on 
going to his cell to lead him to the 
gallows, found the schoolmaster al- 
most expiring from loss of blood. He 
had cut his left arm above the elbow 
and near the wrist with a razor, but 
he had missed the artery. A surgeon 
was sent for, and the bleeding was 
soon stopped, and when he was taken 
to the place of execution he was per- 
fectly sensible, although so weak that 




















he could not make the responses to 
the clergyman who read the service. 
He paid the penalty for his crime on 
August 6, 1759, and was afterward 
hung in chains at Knaresborough, 
where his crime had been committed. 

Such was the dreadful end of Eu- 
gene Aram, a man of great natural 
ability and remarkable erudition. In 
everything except that one terrible 
deed which cost him his life the 
schoolmaster showed himself to be a 
man of the highest moral principles, 
of studious and regular habits, and 
the last person in the world that 
would ever be suspected of murder- 
ing a fellow-creature. The only ex- 
planation of this curious contradic- 
tion in his nature is that, being 
pressed for money at that time, he 
suddenly yielded to the promptings 
of covetousness and killed Clark at 
the time that he was mentally unbal- 
anced. Probably no murderer be- 
fore or since has ever suffered such 
awful punishment for his crime. 
Like all high-strung natures, Aram 
was undoubtedly a very sensitive man, 
and the enormity of his offence must 
have been apparent to him the mo- 
ment he committed it. In fact, his 
letter of confession shows that during 
those fourteen long years that he 
went undetected he was living in 
constant agony of mind, tortured 
less by fear of punishment at the 
hands of the law than by the knowl- 
edge that so long as he lived his con- 
science would give him no peace. At 
each hour of the day, when life 
seemed happiest and most hopeful, 
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the skeleton of murder would rise 
before him. Nowhere has this agony 
of the wretched schoolmaster been 
more pathetically described than in 
Thomas Hood’s ballad ‘‘ The Dream 
of Eugene Aram.’’ The scene of the 
poem is laid at Lynn, where, as we 
know, he was an usher in a school 
and had a class of twenty-four boys. 
Admiral Burney was one of the 
pupils at this school, and he said 
that Aram was generally liked by the 
boys, and used to discourse to them 
about murder in somewhat the spirit 
that is attributed to him in this poem, 
some verses of which follow : 


“* Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanished in the pool ; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 
And washed my forehead cool, 
And sat among the urchins young, 
That evening in the school. 


‘*O Heaven ! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim ! 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in Evening Hymn: 
Like a Devil of the Pit I seemed, 
’Mid holy Cherubim ! 


‘* And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 
But Guilt was my grim Chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed ; 
And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red ! 


‘* All night I lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and deep, 
— eyes I dared not close, 
ut stared aghast at rer 
For Sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of Hell to keep !’’ 


Charles Haumont. 











THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


MONG the great institutions of 
our country there is none more 
remarkable nor more full of in- 

terest than the New York Clearing 
House. 

Every one who has now or ever had 
an account with a bank has heard of 
the Clearing House and has a vague 
- idea of what it is, but very few, 
probably, are familiar with the exact 
nature of its functions. 

To properly explain these functions 
we must go back to the year 1853, 
when the associated banks first or- 
ganized the present Clearing House 
as an improvement on the then exist- 
ing system, and show how the banks 
used then to exchange their checks. 
In 1853 the banks of New York had 
increased in number from 24 to 55. 
Each of these banks received daily 
from its depositors drafts and checks 
upon every other city bank, and also 
upon out-of-town banks. When the 
business of the day ended these checks 
were sorted, and various sums were 
found to be owing to each bank, and, 
in turn, the bank itself was a debtor 
to the other banks. Each bank, 
therefore, was compelled to maintain 
an elaborate system of book-keeping 
of accounts with the other banks. 

Each morning the accounts of the 
day previous were made-up, and 55 
porters or messengers started out to 
make the exchanges—that is, each 
bank sent a representative to present 
to the other banks for payment the 
bills, checks, drafts, and other items 
held by it. Each messenger carried 
a pass-book, similar to that used now 
by every bank depositor. The pay- 
ing-teller of the receiving bank took 
from the messenger the checks and 
entered the sum total on the credit 
side of the book ; he then entered on 
the debit side the return exchange— 
that is, the checks he had received 
against the bank represented by the 
messenger. The messenger would 
then take his pass-book and hasten 
to the next bank. It often happened 


that seven or eight messengers would 
arrive at the same bank simultaneous- 
ly, thus causing much delay. This 
method of exchanging the checks gen- 
erally took a messenger all day. It 
was also a very dangerous system, 
because many of the messengers were 
charged with the paying of debtor 
balances, and would draw gold and 
bank-notes at some banks and pay it 
at others. It is easy to see how com- 
plicated and confused this system 
was ; in fact, as the banks increased 
in number the system was found to 
be intolerable, and various schemes 
were suggested to remedy it. 

As early as the year 1841 Albert 
Gallatin, then President of the Na- 
tional Bank (now the Gallatin Na- 
tional), had suggested in a pamphlet 
the establishment of a clearing house 
in the city of New York similar to 
that which has been established in 
London since the latter part of the 
last century. Other banking men 
approved this idea, and several years 
later meetings of bankers were held, 
and finally at a more important meet- 
ing of bank officers in August, 1853, 
thirty-eight banks were represented, 
and the Clearing House was decided 
upon. .The Committee on Organiza- 
tion comprised F. W. Edmunds, 
Cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank ; 
James Punnett, Cashier of the Bank 
of America; A. E. Silliman, Cashier 
of the Merchants’ Bank; J. L. Ever- 
ett, Cashier of the Broadway Bank ; 
Richard Berry, Cashier of the Trades- 
men’s Bank; R. S. Oakley, Secre- 
tary. They reported a plan for sim- 
plifying the system of making ex- 
changes and settling daily balances 
between the banks, and recommend- 
ed the securing of a suitable room 
near Wall Street for the purposes of 
the Association. On October 3, 1853, 
a clearing room was secured at 14 
Wall Street, and on October 11, 
1853, the first exchanges were made. 
The first manager was George D. 
Lyman, then teller in the Bank of 





THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE BUILDING. 


From a photograph (copyrighted, 1894) belonging to Moses King, New York. 
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North America; he was succeeded 
by William A. Camp, who resigned 
in 1892, and was succeeded by the 
present manager, William Sherer. 
Some years ago the associated banks 
secured the property in Cedar Street. 
on which the present Clearing House 
is situated. 

The operation of “‘ clearing’’ takes 
place in a large and well-lighted hall, 
and is exceedingly simple. 


> 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


ing, at which hour the operation of 
‘“‘clearing’’ begins. .Each Delivery 
Clerk, upon arrival, presents to the 
Manager a credit ticket, showing the 
amount of exchanges brought by his 
bank. This ticket is handed to one 
of the Manager's staff, who enters the 
amount on a proof sheet. 

_ The Manager now takes his posi- 
tion on a raised platform and strikes 
a gong. This isa signal for- every 


WILLIAM SHEKER. 


Each bank member of the Associa- 
tion sends daily to the Clearing House 
two clerks, one called a “‘ delivery”’ 
clerk, ‘corresponding to the old-style 
messenger, and the other the “ set- 
tling’’ clerk. It is the duty of the 
Delivery Clerk to distribute the ex- 
changes or checks, and that of the 
Settling Clerk to receive the ex- 
changes or checks from the Delivery 
Clerk. These clerks assemble a few 
minutes before ten o'clock each morn- 


MANAGER OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


oné togetready. The Settling Clerks 
sit down at their desks and prepare 


their settling sheets. The Delivery 
Clerks get ready to make their round 
of visits to the settling desks. The 
Manager strikes the gong again, and 
the operation begins. 

Each Delivery Clerk now advances 
to the first desk, at which he delivers 
his exchanges. The Settling Clerk, 
upon receipt of the exchange, receipts 
for it and enters it on his settling 
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sheet opposite the 
name of the bank 
from which he has 
received it. The 
Delivery Clerk 
then advances to 
the next desk, and 
the same transac- 
tion takes place 
until every bank 
has been visited 
and the Delivery 
Clerk has return- 
ed to the desk oc- 
cupied by his own 
bank. While he 
was making his 
round his bank has 
been visited by 
every other Deliv- 
ery Clerk. 

The entire oper- 
ation takes about 
ten minutes, and 
during that time 
what has _ taken 
place? All the ex- 
changes have been 
made, and each 
Settling Clerk has 
entered on his sheet, opposite the 
name of the bank, the various ex- 
changes he has received, thus hav- 
ing a record on his sheet of the 
amount brought and the amount re- 
ceived from each bank. It would 
be impossible to conceive a more 
perfect, more accurate, or more rap- 
id system. During these ten min- 
utes over four thousand packages of 
checks have been distributed and re- 


W. J. GILPIN. 
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ceipted for by a 
method that al- 
most excludes the 
possibility of loss 
or error. The 
same work on the 
old plan occupied 
each messenger or 
Delivery Clerk 
many hours each 
day, and was at- 
tended by great 
risksin going from 
one bank to anoth- 
er. The Delivery 
Clerk now re- 
ceives the ex- 
changes left at his 
desk from the oth- 
er banks, counts 
the number of 
packages, and 
compares them 
with the Settling 
Clerk’s sheet,and, 
if correct, takes 
them to his bank. 
The _ Settling 
Clerk remains to 
make proofs. He 
adds up the aggregate he has re- 
ceived from. the various banks, and 
then makes a ticket called Debit Tick- 
et, whichis sent to the Proof Clerk 
on the platform, who has already 
entered upon his sheet (the Clearing 
House Proof) the first amount from 
the credit ticket opposite the name 
of the bank, thus making the aggre- 
gate amount of all the exchanges 
brought to the Clearing House. 
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The Debit Tickets are entered as 
they are sent up to the Proof Clerk 
with the amounts brought and re- 
ceived, also the Debit and Credit, as 
the case may be; thus when all the 
- Debit Tickets are received by the 
Proof Clerk on the platform the 
amount brought and the amount re- 


ceived should correspond, as well as 


the balances. 

While the proof is in progress each 
bank has received a small ticket from 
every other bank, with the amount 
of exchanges delivered to it, to check 
back by—as the exchanges have gone 
to the bank. This ticket ought to 
correct all errors in entry ; thus, if 
any Settling Clerk copies a wrong 
amount from his exchanges, the clerk 
by this ticket discovers the mistake 
by comparison with the original entry 
made on the settling sheet at the time 
of delivery, and vwice-versa. So per- 
fect is this system of alternate revi- 
sion that an absolute proof is always 
made. 

To further guard against error or 
carelessness on the part of the clerks, 
there is an elaborate system of fines, 
the imposing of which comes within 
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These 


the province of the Manager. 
fines are as follows : 


Forty-five minutes from the hour of com- 
mencing—viz., ten o’clock a.M., will be al- 
lowed for a proof. 

For all errors remaining undiscovered at 
11.15 A.M. the fines will be doubled, and at 
twelve M. will be quadrupled. 

1. All errors on the Credit side of the Set- 
tling Clerk’s statement (z.e., in the amount 
brought), whether of footing or entry, and 
all errors causing disagreement between the 
credit entries, the check tickets, and the ex- 
change slips, each, $3. 

2. Errors in making the Debit (z.e., the 
amount received) entries, each, $2. 

3. Errors in the tickets reported to the 
Clearing House, causing disagreement be- 
tween the balances and aggregate, each, $2. 

4. Errors in footing the amount received, 


Lo. 

5. Disorderly conduct of Clerk or Delivery 
Clerk at the Clearing House, or disregard 
of the Manager’s instructions, each offence, 


$2. 

6. Clerk or Delivery Clerk failing to attend 
punctually, with statements and tickets com- 
plete, at the morning exchanges, each, $2. 

7. Debtor banks, failing to appear to pay 
their balances before 1.30 P.M., $3. 

8. Errors in delivery or receipt of ex- 
changes, each, $1. 


The ‘Manager is the Executive of 
the Clearing House. He superin- 
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rends all the business transacted, and 
has under his orders the clerks of the 
establishment, as well as the Settling 
Clerks and Delivery Clerks of the 
associated banks while they are at 
the Clearing House. He also pre- 
pares and publishes the weekly Bank 
statement, the keeping of the records, 
and he acts as Recording Secretary 
to all the committees that meet at the 
Clearing House. William Sherer, the 
present Manager, was born at Bran- 
denburgh, Ky., in 1837. At the age 
of eighteen he joined the staff of the 
Metropolitan Bank, New York, and 
after serving there eight years went 
to the United States Sub-Treasury, 
in this city, where he stayed twenty- 
five years. He wasappointed Assist- 
ant Manager of the Clearing House 
in 1888, and succeeded Mr. Camp in 
1892. Mr. William J. Gilpin, the 
present Assistant Manager, was ap- 
pointed clerk in 1887 and Assistant 
Manager in 1892. 

The power of expelling any bank 
from the Association is decided by 
vote. At the present time it takes a 
vote of thirty-four to expel. Whena 
bank becomes a member of the Clear- 
ing House Association it receives a 
number, by which it is identified. 
This number serves in place of a name, 
and it is so extensively used that many 
banks endorse their exchanges mere- 
ly by the stamp of their Clearing 
House number. 

In times of great money stringency 
and commercial panic the New York 
Clearing House plays an important 
part. At such times as these securi- 
ties fall in value, capital is timid, the 
collection of debts becomes difficult, 
and commercial houses fail. Timid 
depositors hasten to withdraw their 
deposits, and individual banks, when 
their funds are exhausted, are either 
forced to realize on their securities, 
which they may be unable to do with- 
out incurring great loss, or tempo- 
rarily suspend payment, which, of 
course, is disastrous. It is at such criti- 
cal moments as these that the Clearing 
House has made money out of the 
paper assets of the banks, and thus 
enabled many of its members to meet 
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their daily cash obligations without 
loss of credit. This money is called 
Clearing House Certificates. When 
a bank to whom these certificates © 
have been issued comes into posses- 
sion of sufficient cash to meet its daily 
obligations, it notifies the Clearing 
House that it desires to redeem them. 
Thereupon a general notice is issued 
to all the banks to present certificates 
numbered so-and-so at the Clearing 
House, and that interest thereon will 
cease. The first time the Clearing 
House issued certificates was in 1860, 
and the amount of the issue was 
$7,375,000. The following year it 
issued $22,585,000; in 1863, $11,- 
471,000; in 1864, $17,728,000; in 
1873, $26,565,000; in 1884, $24,915,- 
000; in 1890, $16,645,000; in 1893, 
$41,490,000. Since 1860, therefore, 
there has been an aggregate issue of 
over $168,000,000, which has all been 
redeemed without the loss of a single 
cent. The benefit to the community 
of this arrangement is obvious. In- 
stead of each individual bank being 
left alone in times of panic to weather 
the storm, all the banks stand to- 
gether, one propping up the other, 
and thus forming a bulwark that no 
panic can tear down. The system 
has also aided the Government in 
time of war. It was the gold of the 
New York Clearing House that aid- 
ed the United States Government to 
carry on its operations in 1860 and 
1861, when the outlook for the Fed- 
eral forces looked darkest. One bank 
alone could not have done this, but the 
associated banks could do it, and will 
do it again should theemergency arise. 

The new building of the New York 
Clearing House is a handsome struc 
ture of white marble in Italian Re- 
naissance. The clearing room is 60 
feet square, with two extensions or 
wings, making the greatest length 80 
feet. The ceiling isa dome rising 25 
feet above the 80-foot wall. It is 
panelled in fireproof staff in Roman 
Renaissance style, and the walls have 
pilasters of a Corinthian order sup- 
porting the cornice and dome. The 
large floor is occupied by the sixty-six 
desks, 
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Probably the most interesting part 
of the building is the basement, where 
the money vaults are being construct- 

‘ed. They are not yet ready, and all 
the money of the Clearing House is 
deposited with one of the outside de- 
posit companies. When it is taken 
into consideration that since the 
Clearing House was first organized, 
the money which has passed through 
it exceeds one trillion, seventy-three 
and one half billion dollars, it is not 
surprising that extraordinary meas- 
ures have been taken in order to make 
the money vaults of the new building 
absolutely safe. The three large 
vaults now being made are of the 
most perfect modern construction, of 
welded-steel and iron-laminated com- 
pound plates, which combine drill- 
proof-tempered steel with the tough- 
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est fibrous iron to resist explosive 
forces. These steel cells will be sur- 
rounded by an open space for patrol 
by armed watchmen, who will have a 
clear view not only of the sides, but 
also of the top and bottom of the 
vaults. There is also an elaborate 
and secret system of defence against 
attack by force, such as an armed 
mob, and both electricity and steam 
will be utilized as new ways of de- 
fence and of giving alarm. 

The sixty-six Clearing House banks 
have an aggregate capital of $61,122,- 
700 and a surplus of $72,889,000. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that mem- 
bership in the New York Clearing 
House is in itself the highest certifi- 
cate of solvency and stability. 


£.. Burton otewart. 
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HEN sonsy daisies bloom ’mid clover blows, 
And flower-de-luce broods by the meadow brook, 
Fair buttercups bow worshipful before 
The last pale violets in some late nook : 
With pensive air a saucy bobolink 
Swings on an alder, ’gainst the azure sky 
A shining silhouette ; he softly sings 
Of waters bright that purl and ripple by : 
I half suspect, so sad his roundelay, 
It is a dirge, a sweet farewell to May. 


He soars above the gently waving reeds 
With gleaming wings that swiftly rise and fall ; 
Then o’er the fragrant fields, in circling flight 
He woos the silv’ry milkweeds by the wall ; 
A yellow primrose bends beneath his weight, 
And there he sways and trills so wondrously, 
So long and clear, as if the golden gates 
Of melody were loosed and warbling he, 
Led on with notes like crystal bells atune ; 
Gay mendicant, he’s pleading praise of June. 


Nellie H. Chapman. 














THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


HE soft, sweet strains of the last 

Ave Maria had been chanted, 

and slowly one by one the sis- 

ters, in their long, sombre robes, with 

gentle, patient faces, filed through 

the doors of the church into the con- 
vent yard. 

One of the sisters, a young girl 
with a face of exquisite beauty, in- 
stead of following her companions to 
the convent yard, had remained kneel- 
ing by the altar with head bowed be- 
fore the image of the Holy Virgin. 

** Sister Faith !’’ 

It was the low voice of the priest 
that spoke. 

‘* Yes, Father,”’ 
softly. 

*“*My child,”’ replied the Father 
gravely, placing a tender hand on her 
curly head, ‘‘ it is just a year ago to- 
day since you gave your fair young 
life to the Church. The Holy Moth- 
er will bless you for this sacrifice.”’ 

“*T hope so, Father.’’ 

** Aye, aye, little one, it will be so. 
When one casts from him the world, 
with its falseness and cruelty and its 
rose-leaved temptations, and lives in 
the true faith, there is a crown given 
him. But, oh, my child, it is not 
easy to yield up the love of one’s 
heart and place it quivering and bleed- 
ing at the feet of the Crucified. Many 
falter and cry for strength to over- 
come. But there, child, go now, and 
may the blessing of Christ our Lord 
and the Virgin Mother rest upon and 
abide with you forever.”’ 

Silently the slender, black-robed 
figure moved away, and as she dis- 
appeared the large, gloomy church 
seemed to lose its light, leaving 
nothing but dampness and ghostly 
shadows. 

When left alone the priest sank 
down before the altar witha groan of 
agony. 

In the twilight his face became of 
a deathly pallor and a cry of anguish 
burst from his lips. 

‘Oh, God, forgive me! I love! 
Oh, Faith, have I fallen so low—so 
low ?”’ 

One robed as a Sister of Mercy, 


said Sister Faith 


with a rosary in her hand, came swift- 
ly down the aisle. There was death- 
like silence as she paused and listened 
breathlessly. 

Again there came a low moan. 
**Oh, Holy Mother, Blessed Saviour, 
forgive! I cannot give herup. She 
has crept into my soul, she has buried 
herself in my heart. Oh, Faith, my 
love, mine—mine !”’ 

There was a rustle of skirts as the 
nun threw herself beside the kneeling 
priest and clasped two tender arms 
around his neck, pressing his face 
against her own. 

“* My dearest !”’ 

“Faith! you here? 
heard ?”’ 

“Yes; at last you love me; you 
cannot give me up.”" 

‘“* Hush, child, hush! unloose your 
arms ; it is a sin, a terrible sin.’’ 

‘** No, no, my dear !’" and the blue 
eyes filled with love gazed into his. 
‘* For two years I have prayed, watch- 
ed, longed for this. Think of it—for 
two long years. God, the weary 
waiting !”’ ; 

** Oh, hush !"’ he moaned brokenly, 
crushing her in his arms and for once 
kissing her brow and lips. 

‘“‘T know I’m wicked, but I love 
you. I have watched you day by day 
from my childhood. You visited my 
parents, bringing joy and peace to 
their life, and I worshipped you. 
Two years ago, when I discovered 
this, I would have lain down and died 
if for one hour I could have bright- 
ened your gloomy life. I fought des- 
perately against my love. I was over- 
whelmed withshame. But gradually 
there came a dim light, a God-given 
light, to cheer me. Something told 
me that it was not right to pluck the 
rose from my life and let it die when 
its freshness and purity could bright- 
en your heart as well as mine. Was 
I to be condemned for the great affec- 
tion that had sprung up spontaneous- 
ly and blossomed in my soul? A pure 
love is a God-given gift, and as such 
I have received it. My existence will 
be nobler, holier if it be allowed to 
live.”’ 


you over- 
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** Oh, Christ, with the five wounds !"’ 
groaned the priest, looking away from 
her. ‘‘O Father!” 

‘* A year ago,’”’ she continued soft- 
ly, ‘‘a year ago I gave up the world 
and buried myself in this convent to 
be near you, to see your face, to hear 
you speak. Each night I have knelt 
on the hard floor and scourged my- 
self and prayed for your love, and my 
prayers have been answered. If love 
be a sin, then I sin; for I love 
you.” 

‘“‘Hush! hush! you forget,’’ he 
moaned. 

‘‘T forget nothing,’’ she returned 
passionately. ‘‘I shall not let you 
go. Listen, dear, listen tome. We 
will leave here and go to some lonely 
spot, where no one will know ; there 
we can be happy.”’ 

He looked at her with a hopeful 
light shining in his eyes ; but it quick- 
ly faded, leaving his face stern and 
despairing with the victory he had 
gained over self. 

‘* No, Faith.”’ 

‘‘T implore you to have pity. Do 
not take this sweetness from my life 
and leave me desperate. Remember, 
dear, love is but a natural law of 
which you and I are but instruments. 
See, I kneel to you ; donot turn from 
me.”’ 

For a moment he trembled and hesi- 
tated. His lips were set and large 
drops of perspiration stood out on his 
brow. But when he spoke he was 
again a man and a priest. 

Sadly with head bent low she turned 
and left him alone. 

As the heavy door closed behind 
her he fell in aswoon before the altar. 
Softly the silent rays of the moon 
shone through the windows upon the 
pictured face of the Virgin Mother as 
she bent a tender, pitying look upon 
the senseless form before her. 


Two years have elapsed since Faith 
entered the convent and became a Sis- 
ter of Charity. 

Again the yellow twilight gradually 
deepens into night as it did one year 
ago, when two solitary, dark-clad fig- 
ures knelt before the shrine of the 
Holy Mother. Again the sweet odor 
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of the violets and lilies fill the church, 
seeming to blend and become a part 
of the fair-haired girl kneeling, with 
upturned face, before the altar. 

** Sister Faith ?”’ 

** Yes, Father,’’ was the quick re- 
ply, and her head was bowed meekly. 

‘‘Another year has passed, my 
child. Two years ago to-day you 
gave your life and heart to the Holy 
Mary.”’ 

‘‘No, Father; two years ago to- 
day I gave my life and heart to you.”’ 

There was amoment’s pause as the 
sound of her gentle but firm voice 
died away. . 

‘‘ Hush, Faith, you are torturing 
me. Do you forget, when taking the 
veil, the vow you made? Can you 
forget the oath Ihave taken? These 
solemn pledges cannot be broken 
with impunity. Oh, my child, do not 
tempt me!’’ and the priest’s head 
was bowed in shame. 

A smile of love illumined for a mo- 
ment the face of the nun. 

‘‘T remember nothing, Father, ex- 
cept that I gave up all for you; and 
you, who have so dreary and loveless 
a life, shall, for my sake, give up your 
priesthood vows. I had seen you 
struggle day by day to throw aside 
the love you bearme. But you could 
not cast away the love I had prayed 
two long years to win. My heart has 
bled for you ; forI realized what you 
suffered through me. But no longer 
will you resist, for I place love’s 
crown on your brow.’’ 

She crept nearer to him until her 
head rested on his breast and her 
tremulous lips were pressed to his— 
and he did not resist. 

‘* Faith, my love, at last,’’ were the 
words that came from his lips ina 
whisper as the first faint moonbeams 
struggled down the aisle and kissed 
into a silver sheen the waving gold 
of her hair. 

Then together, hand clasped in 
hand, like restless spirits seeking an- 
other world, two dark forms moved 
silently down the road from the con- 
vent, leaving behind them the black, 
gloomy walls, the old, sad life, the 
broken vows. 

Maude Cole Keator. 














GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE M. E. CHURCH. 


HE Twenty-second delegated 
General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

convenes this month in the beautiful 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. As the su- 
preme legislative and judicial body 
of the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church its proceedings will be viewed 
with interest by the entire American 
people. The report of its delibera- 
tions will doubtless fill many columns 
in our newspapers, and a brief ac- 
count of the body and the great ques- 
tions to be decided may prove of in- 
terest and value to the general reader. 

The Conference, which meets quad- 
rennially, is composed of ministerial 
and lay delegates elected by the vari- 
ous Annual Conferences of the minis- 
ters and the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ences of the laity. They sit together, 
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but on the demand of one third of 
either of the ministry or laity divide 
into orders, and then any proposition 
to succeed must command the con- 
current vote of both orders. It isa 
cosmopolitan body. Among the ranks 
of the delegates will be found repre- 
sentatives not only from the United 
States, but from South America, Mex- 
ico, Scandinavia, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, China, Japan, India, and 
Africa, where the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has organized Confer- 
ences, and a rapidly increasing mem- 
bership, which now aggregates out- 
side of the United States over one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The de- 
liberations of this great ecclesiastical 
body are presided over in turn by the 
sixteen Bishops of the Church, who 
have been pronounced the most able 
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BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, 


body of parliamentarians in the world. 
They do not have the right to debate 
or directly influence the legislation of 
the General Conference, and any at- 
tempt in this direction is most jealous- 
ly resisted by the delegates, though 
itis true that their indirect power and 
influence is very great. 

To this Conference the numerous 
great business and benevolent enter- 
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prises of the 
Church are di- 
rectly responsi- 
ble. Their 
Boards and Ex- 
ecutive Officers 
are elected by 
the General 
Conference, 
which exercises 
the most rigid 
scrutiny over 
their adminis- 
tration. To this 
body, the Book 





. 


Concern, with its vast 
publishing interests ; 
the editors of the vari- 
ous church periodi- 
cals, with their enor- 
mous circulations ; the 
Board of Missions, 
with its thousands of 
missionaries, and year- 
ly income of a million 
and a half; the Board 
of Church Extension, 
with its record of ten 
thousand churches aid- 
ed; the Board of 
Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education, 
with its vast accumu- 
lation of property ; the 
Board of Education ; 
the Epworth League, 
with its million anda 
half of members, and, 
in brief, all the great 
enterprises of the 
Church, make quad- 
rennial reports of the 
trusts committed to 
their care. It will be 
seen at a glance what 
vast financial interests 


of the Church are committed to the 
oversight of this great body. 
With comparatively few restrictions 
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the General Con- 
ference is also the 
supreme legisla- 
tive body of the 
Church, and can 
materially 
change and modi- 
fy the economy 
of Methodism. 
So great are its 
powers that the 
question whether 
there is a consti- 
tution of the 
Church apart and 
superior to the 
constitution of 
the General Con- 
ference has. be- 
come an impor- 
tantissue. In1888 
a Constitutional 
Commission was 
appointed which 
reported the form 
of a constitution 
of the Church to 


the General Conference of 1892. This 
was referred to the General Confer- 
ence of 1896, and its treatment, as the 
most important subject presented, 
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SAMUEL F. UPHAM, D.D. 


Professor at Drew Theological Seminary. 


pretations of law. 

The General Conference also di- 
rectly elects the Bishops, Editors, 
Secretaries of the great benevolences, 


will doubtless call 
forth the ablest 
men of the Church 
into the discussion 
of its various 
phases. 

The Conference 
is also the su- 
preme judicial 
body of the 
Church. Toitthe 
Bishops. are re- 
sponsible for their 
administration of 
law and polity. 
To it appeals on 
questions. of law 
come-as the su- 
preme - tribunal, 
and it is not an un- 
known thing for 
the General Con- 
ference to reverse 
the ruling of Bish- 
ops and to com- 
mend or disap- 
prove their inter- 
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EARL CRANSTON, D.D. 


Of Western Methodist Book Concern, Chicago. 


Book Agents, and general officers 
of the church, and has thus in its 
hands immense patronage and power. 
It is no wonder, then, that an election 
to the General Conference is regarded 
by the ministry and laity alike as a 
great honor. Among the delegates 
at Cleveland will be found many of 
the leading men of the Church. 
There are several great questions 
now pressing upon the attention of 
the Church which will receive dis- 
cussion and settlement at the present 
session of the Conference. Easily 
first in immediate importance and 
interest is that of the admission of 
women as lay delegates to the Con- 
ference. Prior to 1872 the Confer- 
ence was exclusively a ministerial 
body. The agitation for the intro- 
duction of lay delegates had been go- 
ing on fora number of years, but it was 
not until the General Conference of 
1868 submitted the question to a vote 
of the iaity of the Church without dis- 
tinction of sex, in order to expression 
of their opinion, that the needed three- 
fourths vote of the ministry of the 
Church was secured to permit lay 
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representation. Since 1872 many 
ladies have been found among the 
officials of the local churches, as class 
leaders, stewards, Sunday-school su- 
perintendents, and even _ trustees. 
There is nothing in the law of the 
Church to indicate their ineligibility 
to the General Conference, and they 
have been members of the Lay Elec- 
toral Conferences which elect dele- 
gates to the General Conference and 
on the roll of reserve delegates to the 
General Conference itself. In 1888 
five ladies were elected to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The Bishops of the 
Church, by a strong assumption of 
authority, withheld their credentials 
and halted them at the threshold. 
An exceedingly able debate followed, 
one side holding that by the terms of 
the law and the history of the case 
they were* part of the laity of the 
Church, and therefore eligible, and the 
other that their admission had not been 
contemplated in the law, and that a 
definite change of the law, requiring 
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a three-fourths vote of the ministry 
of the Church and a two-thirds vote 
of the General Conference, was neces- 
sary in order to admit them. Bya 
concurrent vote of the ministerial and 
lay orders ona margin so narrow that 
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proposing that the law should be made 
to read, ‘‘And such lay delegates 
may be men or women.’’ A large 
majority of both ministry and laity 
voted in favor of the change. In 
the General Conference of 1892 the 


A. J. KYNETT, D.D., LL.D. 


Founder and Secretary of the Board of Church Extension, Philadelphia. 


a change of two votes of the laity 
would have altered the result, the 
opinion that they were ineligible pre- 
vailed, and an amendment, known as 
the Neely amendment, from its au- 
thor, Rev. Dr. T. B. Neely, was sub- 
mitted to the Annual Conferences 


question again came up, and by a de- 
cided majority those who held that, 
under the law as it now is, properly 
interpreted, women were eligible with- 
out any changing of the wording, de- 
feated a report from the Judiciary 
Committee reaffirming the opinion of 
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the General Con- 
ference of 1888, 
and sent down a 
proposition 
known as the 
Hamilton Amend- 
ment, from its au- 
thor, Rev. Dr. 
John W. Hamil- 
ton, to be voted 
upon, so changing 
the law that ‘‘such 
delegates must be 
male,’’ The pur- 
pose in both in- 
stances was to 
throw the burden 
of securing a 
three-fourths vote 
ofthe ministry and 
a two-thirds vote 
of the General 
Conference upon 


those holding a: - J. W. HAMILTON, D.D., LL.D., 


contrary interpre- 
tation of the law. 
This action gave 
rise to great excitement on the part 
of the opponents of the admission of 
women, who hurled many epithets 
against theso-called Hamilton Amend- 
ment, and a strenuous effort has been 
made to have the Amendment ig- 
nored by the Annual Conferences 
with partial success. A re-vote on the 
basis of the Neely Amendment has 





Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society. 


also been taken, 
and a marvellous 
change in the 
views of many in 
favor of the ad- 
mission of women 
is the result. 
Pending the dis- 
cussion of these 
measures, four la- 
dy delegates— 
Mrs. Jane Bash- 
tord, of Ohio; 
Miss Lydia Trim- 
ble, of Foo Chow, 
China, and two 
ladies from the 
North India Con- 
ference—have 
been elected to 
the General Con- 
ference, and will 
doubtless present 
themselves. By 
its express action 
the last General 
Conference re- 
moved the possibility of the Bishops 
interfering, and placed the duty 
of the making of the roll upon 
the Secretary of the last General Con- 
ference. The roll is made up from 
the credentials submitted, and it is 
therefore evident that the problem 
has become one not of the admis- 
sion, but of the ejection of women. 
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The action 
of the Gen- 
eral Con- 
ference will 
be awaited 
with an in- 
tense inter- 
est. Prom- 
ia &-o4 
among the 
opposers 
of the ad- 
mission of 
women are 
Rev. Dr. 
James M. 
Buckley, 
the versa- 
tile editor 
of the New 
York Chris- 
tian Advo- 


cate; Rev. | 


Thomas B. 
Neely, 
D.D.LL.D. 
of Philadel- 
phia, an as- 
tute and 
able parli- 


amentarian ; while the recognized 
in favor are Rev. 
John W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., the 


leaders of those 
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BISHOP CHARLES H, FOWLER, 


eloquent 
Secretary 
of the 
Freed- 
men’s Aid 
and South- 
ern Educa- 
tion Soci- 
ety; Rev. 
A. J. Kyn- 
ett,  12.2)., 
LL.D., the 
well-known 
Secretary 
of the 
Board of 
Church Ex- 
tension of 
the Metho- 
dist Episco- 
palChurch, 
now elect- 
ed tothe 
ninth suc- 
cessive 
General 
Confer- 
ence; Rev. 
David H. 
Moore, 


D.D., the dashing and able editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate, Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Rev. W. F. War- 
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ren, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Boston 
University. 
Another ques- 
tion of great im- 
portance which lies 
wholly within the 
power of the Gen- 
eral Conference is 
that known as the 
removal of the time 
limit. Under the 
present law it is 
possible fora 
Methodist minister 
to remain for five 
years in one pas- 
torate. At the Waitin 
expiration of that 
time he must be 
moved and cannot 
return until the ex- 
piration of another 
five years. One of the peculiarities of 
Methodism has been its itinerancy, by 
. which, from the Bishop, each minis- 
‘ter receives his appointment to a 
charge forone year at atime. Under 
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the itinerancy the 
average stay of the 
Methodist preach- 
er has been per- 
haps equal to that 
of any other de- 
nomination; but, 
in great cities es- 
pecially, a cry has 
arisen that more 
time should be giv- 
en to pastorates in 
order to enable 
them to secure a 
grip upon the com- 
munity. There is 
on the part of many 
a demand that the 
time limit be re- 
moved entirely, 
and that each min- 
ister shall be eligi- 
ble to reappoint- 
ment year after year, so long as it is 
the joint desire of pastor, people, and 
the appointing authority of the 
Church. It is claimed that many 
great enterprises are hindered by the 
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** arbitrary 
striking of 
the clock.’’ 
On the oth- 
er hand, it 
is main- 
tained that 
the suc- 
cessful op- 
eration of 
the itiner- 
ancy de- 
mands a 
time limit; 
that its en- 
tire remov- 
al would re- 
sult in a se- 
ries of class 
churches, and might degenerate into 
practical congregationalism. At the 
last General 
Conference the 
proposition to 
remove the time 
limit received an 
exceedingly 
large vote in the 
Committee on 
Itinerancy and 
the General 
Conference _it- 
self. There are 
those who hope 
that the next 
General Confer- 
ence will take 
such action, but 
it is a question 
whether the con- 
servatism of the 
great mass_ of 
Methodists who 
live in towns and 
rural districts 
will not defeat 
thechange. On 
the one hand, 
the demands of 
the age and the 
great cities are 
urged ; on the 
other,thesuccess 
of the past and 
the contentment 
of the majority. 
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Another question which will doubt- 
less provoke great discussion is that 
of equal lay representation in the 
General Conference. Under the pres- 
ent law the laity, while represented 
and holding the great power of a 
separate vote, are not numerically 
equal. A demand has arisen that 
they be accorded equal representa- 
tion, so that, for instance, from the 
Philadelphia Conference, which now 
sends six ministers and two laymen, 
there should come six of each order. 
That equal representation will come 
in the future there is but little doubt, 
but it is not probable that it will be 
granted until after the question of 
who the laity are is definitely decid- 
ed. The proposition to grant equal 
representation on condition that the 
laity should give up the right to a 
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separate vote in 
the General Con- 
ference has been 
overwhelmingly 
defeated, but it is 
a question which 
will doubtless 
command much 
attention from the 
Cleveland Confer- 
ence. 

There is alsoa 
demand put forth 
for equal repre- 
sentation of the 
laity in the An- 
nual Conference. 
Thisin Methodism 
is an administra- 
tive body of the 
ministry of the 
Church to receive 
their reports and 
fix their appoint- 
ments. It is in 
the nature of a 


guild. No man can become a mem- 
ber of such a Conference without hav- 





W. F. WARREN, D.D. 


President of Boston University. 


ing previously re- 
ceived the en- 
dorsement of the 
laity of the local 
church and elec- 
tion by the body 
itself. When he 
joins he submits 
the question of his 
appointment and 
salary absolutely 
into the hands of 
others. At pres- 
ent it has no legis- 
lative power, and 
until the economy 
of the Church 
shall be so chang- 
ed that it becomes 
the nature of a 
diocesan conven- 
tion with legisla- 
tive power it is not 
likely that the ad- 
mission of thelaity 
will be granted as 


a matter of right, though some form 
of representation may be devised. 
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Other questions which will doubt- 
less figure in the discussion at Cleve- 
land are those of the elec- 
tion by members of the 
annual conferences of their 
Presiding Elders, who are 
practically sub-bishops, in- 
stead of their appointment 

by the Bishops themselves ; 

of the attitude of -the 
Church toward,the great 
reforms of thé age ; of the 
relaxation of~its strict atti- 
tude toward amusements ; 
of the relations ‘of thé Ep- 
worth League toward its 
sister Society of. Christian 
Endeavor; and.of the rela- 
tion of the foreign confer- 
ences to those in the United 
States, 

The real work of the Gen- 
eral Conference is largely 
done in -the .committees 
which meet at-stated times 
in th@aftesnoons. Each of 
the Standing Committees 
campgises*one representa- 
tive fpeangach Annual Con- 

ference; making each ¢om- 
mittee a deliberative body 
of 6ver one hundred mem- 
bets, and the chairman- 
ship of these various com- 
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mittees is a much-sought honor. 
They are the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, which reviews the administra- 
tion of each Bishop, and is a kind of 
judgment bar which they are com- 
pelled quadrennially to face; the 
Committee on Itinerancy, which deals 
with matters concerning the Method- 
ist itinerancy ; the Committee on 
Boundaries, presided over by a Bish- 
op, and whose findings with reference 
to the fixing of the boundaries of the 
annual conferences are final and with- 
out appeal to the General Conference 
itself ; the Committee.on Revisals, 
which wrestles with a large number 
of amendments and improvements 
proposed each session ; and Commit- 
tees on Temporal Economy, the State 
of the Church, Book Concern, Mis- 
sions, Education, Sunday-school and 
Tracts, Church Extension, Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education, 
and Temperance and Prohibition of 
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the Liquor Traffic, whose 
duties are sufficiently in- 
dicated by their titles. In 
addition to these commit- 
tees a large number of spe- 
cial committees are also 
appointed. At the last 
General Conference spe- 
cial committees were ap- 
pointed on Deaconess 
Work, on Equal Ministerial 
and Lay Representation, 
on the Epworth League, 
on Judiciary, on General 
Conference District Boun- 
daries, on ‘‘ Seating the 
next General Conference,”’ 
on Columbian Exposition, 
: on the Exclusion of the 
Chinese,on Expenses of Re- 
serve Delegates, on Rules 
of Order, on American 
Bible Society, on Consoli- 
dation of the Board of Ed- 
ucation and the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society, on Chi- 
nese Exclusion Bill (Memo- 
rial to the President), on 
Fraternal Delegates, on 
Ecumenical Conference, 
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on Memoirs, on Entertainment of the 
next General Conference, on Report 
of Trustees of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, on Invitation to Presby- 
terian Assembly, on Revision of the 
Discipline, on John Street Church, on 
Centenary of the General Conference, 
on Reception of the General Confer- 
ence by Municipal Authorities at 
Omaha. The titles of these commit- 
tees will give some idea of the varied 
interests coming before the General 
Conference. 

The General Conference is an ex- 
ceedingly notable body. In its ranks 
will be found leaders of Church and 
State, lawyers, bankers, business men, 
Governors of States, judges, physi- 
cians. Among those already elected 


_as delegates who have achieved na- 


tional prominence are the great Mis- 
sionary Secretary, Rev. C. C. Mc- 
Cabe, better known as Chaplain 
McCabe, perhaps the most popular 
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A. J. PALMER, D.D. 


man in Methodism, and 
his vigorous colleague, 
Rev. Adna B. Leonard, 
D.D. ; Revs. W. A. Spen- 
cer, D.D., and Manley S. 
Hard, D.D., the colleagues 
of Dr. Kynett, of Church 
Extension fame; Rev. 
William M. Swindells, 
D.D., editor of the Phila- 
delphia Methodist; and 
the popular Philadelphia 
Presiding Elder, Rev. S. 
W. Gehrett, D.D., Rev. 
Joseph C. Hartzell, D.D., 
the colleague of Dr. 
Hamilton in Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion work, and Rev. 
Charles H. Payne, D.D., 
of the Board of Educa- 
tion; Rev. William V. 
Kelley, D.D., the scholar- 
ly editor of the Methodist 
Review ; Rev. Homer Ea- 
ton, D.D., now at the head 
of the Eastern Book Con- 
cern. From Chicago come 
Rev. Earl Cranston, D.D., 
head of the great Western 
Book Concern, and Rev. 
Joseph F. Berry, D.D., 
leader of the wonderful 


Epworth League movement; from 
Baltimore, Rev. John F. Goucher, 
D.D., LL.D., President of the Wom- 
an’s College, and Rev. John Lana- 
han, D.D., the veteran warhorse of 
many General Conferences; from 
New York that vigorous leader Rev. 
James M. King, D.D., and the pro- 
gressive A. J. Palmer. 

Among other noted delegates are 
Rev. Lewis Curts, D.D., and Rev. 
Frank M. Bristol, D.D., of Chi- 
cago ; Rev. Albert J. Nast, D.D., of 
Cincinnati, and Rev. John W. Bash- 
ford, D.D., of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, whose wife, Mrs. Jane 
Bashford, was the first lady delegate 
elected to the ensuing General Con- 
ference, Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, 
D.D., Editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate, St. Louis, Mo,; and Rev. 
Edward W. S. Hammond, editor of 
the Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
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New Orleans, La. ; Rev. W. F. King, 
D.D., of Cornell College, Mt. Ver 
non, la.; Rev. A. E. P. Albert, 
D.D., of New Orleans, La.; Rev. 
W. W. Evans, D.D., Carlisle, Fa. - 
and Rev. D. S. Monroe, Secretary of 
the last three General Conferences 
and probable Secretary of the com- 
ing one; Rev. Henry A. Butts, D.D., 
President of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, and Rev. S. M. Upham, D.D., 
professor in the same institution. 
And thus the list of able men might 
be almost indefinitely extended. 

The sessions of the General Con- 
ference will occupy the month of 
May, and to the city of Cleveland 
literally thousands of interested spec- 
tators will wend their way in-addi- 
tion to the hundreds of delegates. A 
Daily Advocate will convey tidings of 
its action to thousands of interested 
readers, and its proceedings will be 
watched with eager interest. No 
great doctrinal discussions are ex- 
pected. Methodism is firm in its 
faith while flexible in its standards, 
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Heresy trials are almost unknown. 
The discussions will revolve around 
methods of progress rather than arti- 
cles of creed. With a glorious his- 
tory of past success it looks forward 
to a new century of world-wide con- 
quest. The great question of the 
equal rights of all the membership 
without distinction of sex will doubt- 
less be settled, and in this, as in other 
matters, this great Church will hold 
its position in the van of Protestant 
Christianity. From asmall and de- 
spised body Methodism has grown to 
be the most powerful Church in the 
United States. In the last eleven 
years its increase of g00,000 communi- 
cants has equalled the entire member- 
ship of the congregational bodies and 
more than surpassed the 600,000 
membership of its great sister Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal. And to- 
day nearly three million members 
and fifteen million adherents turn 
with interest and hope to the deliber- 
ations of this notable body of earnest 
Christians. 
By a Staff Writer. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD HOUSE. 


HE day is sweet in Edgartown, 
With scent of fern and scent of sea; 

The folk make gay the Spring-green down ; 
But they are stranger-folk to me. 


I see them come and go all day : 
Their children play upon the shore, 

And loitering lovers walk my way ; 
Yet no one enters at my door. 


But when the stars of heaven glow 
From out their lofty darkened dome, 

And stars of earth creep forth below— 
The little, lowly lights of home ; 


Then look ! there windeth past my door, 
Flocking the dusky dunes adown, 

A troop of villagers of yore, 
The bygone hosts of Edgartown. 


Their locks by evening breezes blown, 
The women join the shuffling crew, 
And many a little child I’ve known 
Just gives its hand, and follows, too. 
‘**O friends, I’ve served ye food and bed, 
O friends, the mist is rising wet, 
Then bide a moment, O my dead, 
Where, lonely, I must linger yet !”’ 


But onward press the hurrying throng 
Within the mist from out my view. 

Some whisper, “‘ Wait, ’twill not be long !”’ 
Some, ‘* Thou shalt be forgotten, too !”’ 


In Edgartown the day is sweet, 

Where all things gladden of night’s end, 
And down the little waking street 

Bird calleth bird, man finds his friend. 


But day heeds not my loneliness ; 

Man trades afar from this dull spot— 
To whom ’tis given not to guess 

The steps that pass, yet tarry not. 


Agnes Lee. 

















CURIOUS experiment is now 

being tried in Paris. There 

has been started recently in 
that city a ‘‘ White Theatre,’’ or thea- 
tre intended for and devoted exclu- 
sively to young girls. As is well 
known, French parents are far more 
particular than are English or Ameri- 
can parents as to what their daugh- 
ters shall read, see, and hear. Some 
plays that might be thought perfect- 
ly proper for an American girl to see 
could not be seen by a French girl 
without the forfeiture of her good 
name. No young French girl, for 
instance, would be permitted to see 
such plays as ‘‘ Sowing the Wind”’ 
or ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ 
for those pieces discuss sexual prob- 
lems of the very existence of which the 
unmarried French woman is supposed 
to be ignorant. That is one reason 
why the French stage is so impure. 
The French playwright is not re- 
quired to consider the Young Person 
when writing a play. His auditors 
are men and women, and so his li- 
cense isunbridled. The idea of start- 
ing a theatre to which French moth- 
ers could take their unmarried daugh- 
ters originated with Madame Samary, 
a sister of Jeanne Samary, the clever 
actress of the Théatre Francais, who 
died some years ago. She leased a 
hall, engaged a special company com- 
posed entirely of young girls, and 
called the new playhouse Le Théatre 
Blanc, or ‘‘ White Theatre’’—out of 
compliment to the supposed condi- 





tion of her protégées’ souls—and gave 
recently a matinée performance at 
which three absolutely innocent one- 
act plays were produced. It is feared 
that the experiment will not turn out 
a success, as some of the young girls 
who attended the performance lisped 
blushingly, when interviewed, that 
the entertainment was insipid. Evi- 
dently the French Young Person is 
as interested in problem plays as her 
American and English sisters. 
«* 

Chevalier, the famous English 
music-hall singer and character im- 
personator, has been very successful 
in New York, and some enthusiasts 
have gone so far as to declare him 
the greatest player on the stage. 
Chevalier is certainly a very talented 
man and a thorough artist, but much 
of the praise given him seems to me 
a little exaggerated. He is not as 
clever as Yvette Guilbert, and he can 
well be compared to her, because each 
excels in the same branch of art—the 
characterization of street types. Chev- 
alier’s. principal impersonation, and 
the one on which his reputation rests, 
is the cockney costermonger of Lon- 
don. Thistype is faithfully and amus- 
ingly drawn by the artist; but asa 
character study the impersonation 
cannot compare with Yvette Guil- 
bert’s impersonation of the drunken 
woman in her song “‘ La Soularde,’’ or 
with her Pierreuse in the dirge of that 
title. Chevalier has, too, the advan- 
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KATHERINE GREY. 


From photograph (copyright, 1895) by W. M. Morrison, Chicago. 


tage of costume and make-up, which 
helps to create the illusion, even if the 
impersonator’sart fails. Yvette Guil- 
bert gave her impersonations without 
any such assistance. She created her 
characters, and imparted the perfect 
illusion standing before her audience 
in ordinary attire. Chevalier does 
not possess, moreover, the personal 
magnetism of the French artist, nor 
her wonderfully human, pathetic 
voice. His songs, too, are not mas- 
terpieces, like those in the Guilbert 
repertoire. Still, Chevalier can be 
and is a fine artist, without being as 
great as the inimitable Yvette Guil- 


bert. 


2k 
ok k 


The story of how Chevalier began 
his present careeriscurious. He was 
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formerly anactor, 
but, although he 
played in good 
companies, nev- 
er succeeded in 
emerging from 
obscurity. One 
night, as he was 
walking home 
from the theatre, 
he stopped to 
watch a coster- 
monger — pictur- 
esque in his cor- 
duroys and pearl 
buttons—who 
had deserted his 
donkey and cart 
to have words 
with a girl who 
was passing. She 
was his sweet- 
heart, and had 
evidently aroused 
his jealousy. The 
artist saw the 
stage possibilities 
of the character, 
and a few months 
later he made his 
début at the Lon- 
don Pavilion in 
“The Coster’s 
Serenade,” with 
the result that we 
know. Before that happy inspiration 
he was earning about $50 a week. 
He now makes $3000 a week. 
* 
"* 

Katherine Grey, a new portrait of 
whom appears in these pages, has 
been selected to play the part of Mary 
Magdalene in Bovio’s sacred drama, 
‘* Judas at the Feast of Purim,’’ which 
is to be produced in New York this 
month. Such a part will require the 
most careful and intelligent interpre- 
tation, and perhaps none among the 
young actresses on the American stage 
is better equipped to fill these condi- 
tions than Miss Grey. The work she 
has done so far—notably in ‘‘ Shore 
Acres’ and in ‘‘ Arms and the Man’’ 
—displayed a higher order of intelli- 
gence and artistic finesse than we are 
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accustomed to find in our native 
players. Miss Grey is now acting at 
the Garden Theatre, this city, in 
‘* His Absent Boy,’’ a successful farce 
cleverly adapted from the German 


by Al. Neuman. 
+" 


Bovio’s sacred drama, to which I 
alluded above, has not yet been seen 
in this country. It was produced 
originally in Rome in 1893, and 
aroused the greatest curiosity and 
enthusiasm in Italy.. The church 
authorities tried to stop the perform- 
ances on the ground that the author 
was a free thinker, but were not suc- 
cessful, and the attempt, of 
course, only served to advertise 
the play. The drama itself is 
remarkable not only for its lit- 
erary merit, but for its dramatic 
strength. It presents a striking 
picture of the strange and con- 
trasting scenes which accom- 
panied the Feast of Purim in an- 
cient Jerusalem, where Greeks, 
Phrygiars, Spartans, Romans 
of the Sybariteand Stoicschools, 
Capuans, and Athenian courte- 
sans congregated. According 
to Bovio, Judas was not a mere 
sordid Jew. He was a political 
leader of his people. The mar- 
vellous power of Jesus he recog- 
nized, but believed it was wast- 
ed. He would have adhered to 
Christ had Christ appealed to 
his national and isolated idea of 
a Messiah ; but Judas, nourished 
on his race hatred of the Ro- 
man oppressor, had faith only 
in the materiality of things. He 
marvelled at and was moved out 
of himself by the universal power 
of Jesus, but that very univer- 
sality was not only beyond the 
understanding of Judas, but 
foreign to his ideals. In the 
interview between Mary Magda- 
lene and Judas, Bovio empha- 
sizes the half consciousness of 
Judas-—his bewildered state 
when he confronts his compara- 
tively narrow theories with the 
universal justice of the new 
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prophet—side by side with the work- 
ing of that justice in the abstract rep- 
resented by the woman herself. She, 
transfigured by Christ’s sympathetic 
humanity as applied to her own case, 
not only reflects His human philos- 
ophy, but, with the second sight born 
of her own redemption, foretells the 
ultimate and transcendent effects His 
teachings will have upon all people 
and times that will follow. 


+ * 

Miss Maxine Elliott, a new portrait 
of whom we publish this month, is 
probably the most frequently photo- 
graphed actress on the stage. This 





MAXINE ELLIOTT. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y 
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is not surprising, for Miss Elliott cer- 
tainly is a remarkable specimen of 
Nature’s handiwork in her kindliest 
mood. Miss Elliot is, I believe, a onthestage. Miss Elliott is an am- 
Jewess, and she possesses the rare bitious and painstaking actress, and 
and legendary beauty of her race. she was recently seen to advantage 


nish her with opportunity to display 
what histrionic talent she may have, 
are contented to let her simply pose 


pea 


neues 


SOR ET ere Nee ne Bi AIA LE Ha Ee 
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EFFIE SHANNON. 


Her face is a picture that is flawless 
in features, lines, and coloring. But 
the actress declares that her beauty 
has by no means added to her happi- 
ness. She declares that, on the con- 
trary, it has been an obstacle in her 
artistic career, for managers, instead 
of giving her parts which would fur- 


in the leading réle of Sydney Rosen- 
feld’s comedy, ‘‘ A House of Cards.”’ 


* 
* * 
One of the most promising among 
our younger actresses, while she was a 


member of the Lyceum stock com- 
pany, was Miss Effie Shannon. She 














had no superior in ingénue réles, and 
on one occasion—as the consumptive 
young wife in Pinero’s play, ‘‘ Lady 
Bountiful’’—she displayed emotional 
power that surprised even those who 
were familiar with her work. Short- 
_ly afterward Miss Shannon married 
Mr. Henry Guy Carlton, the drama- 
tist, and, later, left the Lyceum. 
She has appeared since with various 
dramatic companies, notably with 
Olga Nethersole, with whom she is 
now touring. Miss 
Shannon has almost 
every essential req- 
uisite for stage suc- 
cess—good looks, a 
sympathetic per- 
sonality, and great 
intelligence. But, 
for some inexplica- 
ble reason, she does 
not seem to be car- 
rying out the prom- 
ise she gave when 
playing in “‘ Lady 
Bountiful.”” Un- 
doubtedly the op- 
portunity has been 
lacking. 
* 
os 

The news that W. 
J. LeMoyne will 
leave the Lyceum 
Theatre will be 
heard with regret 
by every patron of 
that house; for Mr 
LeMoyne for sever- 
al years has been 
one of the most pop- 
ular members of the 
stock company. It 
is now understood 
that this is the last 
season of the regu- 
lar Lyceum stock 
company, Mr. Dan- 
iel Frohman having 
decided to devote 
the house to special 
productions. The 
stock system, for di- 
vers reasons, has 
ceased to be profita- 
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ble inthiscountry. It has been almost 
impossible to find good plays, and the 
system has necessitated the fitting of 
the plays to the actors instead of the 
actors to the plays. For a special 
production a manager can engage 
whatever actors he likes for the run 
of that particular piece. But if he 
has a stock company his actors are 
engaged by the year, and he has to 
find plays which will fit the actors. 
It can be readily seen. therefore, that 





LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


From yhotograph (copyright, 1896) by A. Dupont, New York. 
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LAUKA MCGILVRAY. 


From photograph by Falk. 


during the present dearth of dramatic 
material the special-production policy 
is a more profitable one for managers 
to follow. It is even hinted that 
Charles Frohman will follow the same 
plan at the Empire Theatre. That 
will leave Augustin Daly alone in the 


field. 


* 
-« 


The members of the American 
Dramatists’ Club have been making 
strenuous efforts for many months 
to have Congress pass a new law 
which shall recognize and give pro- 
tection to dramatic property and make 
play piracy a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by imprisonment. Last month 
a joint committee of the club and the 
leading theatrical managers of New 
York made a special trip to Washing- 
ton to urge the favorable considera- 
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tion of the bill be- 
fore the Committee 
of Patents of the 
House of Represen- 
tatives, consisting 
of the following 
gentlemen: Ed- 
ward Sauerhering, 
of Wisconsin ; Cy- 
rus A. Sulloway, of 
New Hampshire ; 
Winfield S. Kerr, of 
Ohio; Robert J. 
Tracewell, of Indi- 
ana; Joseph C. 
Hutcheson, of Tex 
as, and Gaston A. 
Robbins, of Ala- 
bama. The com- 
mittee from New 
York included 
Bronson Howard, 
Franklin Fyles, J. 
I. C. Clark, Harri- 
son Grey Fiske, 
Charles Klein, Nel- 
son Wheatcroft, 
and Herbert Hall 
Winslow, dramatic 
authors, and A. M. 
Palmer, Henry C. 
Miner, T. Henry 
French, and Daniel 
Frohman, man- 
agers. The committee of dramatists 
showed the number of piratical or- 
ganizations—that is, theatrical com- 
panies which have stolen the plays 
they are presenting—to be about two 
hundred and twenty-five in number 
that is to say, equal to one half the 
total number of legitimate travelling 
organizations. These bands are or- 
ganized by men without capital or 
reputation, chiefly in Western cities. 
Their depredations involve nearly the 
whole territory of the United States 
except the principal cities, and they 
do not employ regularly trained 
actors. They arrange to pay their 
companies beggarly salaries ; in some 
cases they merely agree to furnish 
subsistence. Oftener they pay noth- 
ing at all to their actors, stranding 
their employees and running away to 
organize new bands elsewhere, The 














counsel for the dramatists, Judge Dit- 
tenhoefer, remarked that literary 
property is now recognized as prop- 
erty in every civilized country except 
America. According to our present 
laws, the man who steals the manu- 
script of the play can be punished 
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criminally ; the man who steals the 
ideas, the words, contained in the 
manuscript and uses them for his own 
profit is deemed guilty of no offence. 
It is to change this ridiculous condi- 
tion of our law that the present agita- 
tion was started. 
Arthur Hornblow. 


CLARA LIPMAN. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, New York. 
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SEASON of music which, taken 
altogether, has been most in- 
teresting, is drawing to aclose. 

A number of artistes—pianists, vio- 
linists, opera singers—known to us 
previously by reputation only have 
come, been seen, and have conquered. 
The year that introduced us to Sauret, 
Klafsky, and Ternina, and brought 
back to us Joseffy, will always be re- 
called with pleaSure. Next season 
promises, if anything, to prove even 
more interesting. Moritz Rosenthal, 
the greatest living pianist from’ the 
purely technical standpoint, is to re- 
turn to America for a second tour. 


Mr. Rosenthal has not been heard 
here for eight years, and _ since 
then we have heard Paderewski. 


But Rosenthal is conceded by all 
competent critics to be a greater 
pianist than 
Paderewski. He 
is still a very 
young man, hav- 
ing been born in 
1860 in Vienna, 
and was a pupil of 
Liszt. Wearealso 
to hear Josef Hof- 
mann, now no 
longer the infant 
prodigy, as we 
knew him ten 
years ago, when 
he appeared at the 
Metropolitan Op- 
era House, but, 
according to all 
accounts, a per- 
former of the 
greatest  brill- 
jlancy. 





MARIE VON HAMMER, 


One of the keenest disappointments 
of the German Opera season, to my 
mind, was the very apparent deterio- 
ration in Alvary’s voice. The once 
famous tenor, at whose shrine all 
opera-goers formerly worshipped, is 
by no means the same singer as he 
was. He is as good an actor as ever, 
but his voice is a wreck. How a 
voice so fine but a short time ago 
should so entirely lose all its beauty 
and power is remarkable. The only 
explanation is that through lack of 
proper study Alvary did not use it 
properly. 


* 
* * 


This country is paying more atten- 
tion to good music each year, and is 
developing constantly native musi- 
cians and composers. Among the 

latest Americans 
to win laurels for 
compositionis 
Miss Marie Von 
Hammer, a young 
woman who made 
her appearance in 
the musical world 
‘as a pianist and 
composer both. 
She is the daugh- 
ter of Albert H. 
Wood, well known 
at one time as 
pianist and com- 
poser. His daugh- 
ter has largely in- 
herited her fa- 
ther’s gift forcom- 
position, and has 
already made sev- 
eral contributions 
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to the best class of music composi- 
tions, displaying great talent. Many 
of her songs, among which are, 
‘* Good-night,’’ ‘* Wiegenlied,’’ ‘‘A 
Fair Good Man,”’ and ‘‘ Gonndel- 
lied,’’ have been sung by famous 
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carriage. So liberally endowed by 
nature, Miss Von Hammer should 


have a brilliant future. 


ss 
Another American composer whose 


Se Ie 


ANTON SEIDL. 


Photograph by Falk. 


singers, both here and in London. 
Miss Von Hammer, has _ received 
high praise for her piano-playing, in 
which her artistic phrasing and mag- 
netism of touch are remarkable. Per- 
sonally, she has a charming appear- 
ance, being slightly above the aver- 
age height, and is distinguished in 


works have been much admired is 
Mr. Elliott Schenck, who has attract- 
ed much attention for his work as 
chorus-master of the German Opera 
company this season. The chorus 
is, as a rule, an objectionable feature 
of grand opera, but Mr. Schenck suc- 
ceeded in making it one of the most 
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ELLIOTT SCHENCK. 


attractive features. He is the son of 
the Rev. Dr. N. H. Schenck, the well- 
known Brooklyn minister. When 
twelve years old he was made assist- 
ant organist of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, and at sixteen was appoint- 
ed organist and choir-master of the 
Church of the Reformation, this city. 
Later Mr. Schenck was given the 
same position at the Calvary Chapel 
on Twenty-third Street. After study- 
ing with Frank Damrosch for one 
year, he went to Dresden and studied 
at the Conservatoire there, making 
theory and composition his specialty. 
Two years later the young musician 
went to Berlin to pursue his studies 
under Heinrich Urban, the teacher of 
Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, Bruno 
Oscar Klein, and others, and while 
there he conducted a number of his 
own orchestral compositions at the 
Concert Hall. About eighteen months 
ago Mr. Schenck returned to this 
country and took up choir and chorus 
work with brilliant results. 


* 
* * 


Tom Karl, who is well known as 
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one of the original organizers of that 
admirable light opera company known 
as the ‘‘ Bostonians,’’ made his début 
in Italy. In 1872 he came to this 
country to join the renowned Parepa 
Rosa, and afterward made a tour 
through the country in company with 
Camilla Urso. Later he sang during 
five seasons under the management 
of Max Strakosch, associating with 
such world-famed artists as Pauline 
Lucca, Christine Nilsson, Anna Louisa 
Cary, Clara Louise Kellogg, and 
Marie Rose, always singing the first 
tenor ,ré/es in Italian Opera. After 
appearing in grand opera with the 
above-named singers for a few years 
he joined the ‘‘ Boston Ideals,’’ and 
later helped to organize the “‘ Bos- 
tonians.”’ Mr. Karl resigned from 
that organization about a year ago 
to devote himself to teaching. He 
has, however, been heard since at nu- 
merous concerts and musicales. He 
said recently to the writer, “‘ What 
the future will bring forth I do not 
know, but one thing I can say, I am 
most happy in my home life, Where I 





TOM KARL. 
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have a peace and a quiet that public 
life on the stage cannot give.”’ 


* 
o* * 


As fast as artists retire from public 
life others immediately appear to fill 
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retired from the stage. Whether for 
pecuniary reasons or love for her art 
is not known, but Tua has resumed 
her professional career, and is now 
appearing with great success in Italy. 
She will, no doubt, revisit this coun- 


MISS GERTRUDE BARBER. 


the gap. Teresina Tua, already well 
known in this country as “‘ the fairy 
of the violin,’’ has made her reappear- 
ance in Italy. It is some eight or 
nine years since she made such a pro- 
found impression here with her brill- 
iant violin-playing and her great per- 
sonal beauty. She returned to her 
native land, married a nobleman, and 


try, and will be sure of a warm wel- 
come when she comes. 
* . * 

America boasts of a talented wom- 
an violinist in the person of Miss 
Maud Powell, who was born in this 
city in 1868. When quite young she 
displayed extraordinary fondness for 
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the violin, and for some years studied 
under prominent teachers in this 
country. ‘In 1881 she went to Eu- 
rope, where she devoted her time ex- 
clusively to her musical education. 
She returned here in 1885, and when 
she made her début at a Philharmonic 
concert she was at once acclaimed as 
a violinist of the foremost rank. 

Miss Powell has a masterly com- 
mand of her instrument, and displays 
the results of her devotion to her art 
to fine advantage. She plays with 
brilliancy and fire, and has long been 
noted for the breadth and richness of 
her tone. Miss Powell has the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman vio- 
linist that appeared with Thomas’s 
orchestra at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. She is passionately 
fond of out-door life, and every sum- 
mer spends entire days wandering 
through the fields and forests, study- 
ing the mysteries of botany. She is 
also very fond of poetry, and some- 
times tempts the Muse herself. 

* 


a. 
‘* Daughter of Poland, and of that old Race 

Whose lips first 
whispered of the 
one high God, 

Proud e’en to bow 
beneath the 
chastening rod, 

If on their priestly 
robes they might 
but trace 

His holy name! 
Thou hast the 
subtle grace 

That will not 
spring forth from 
the West’s cold 
sod ; 


Thine artist spirit 
flies where oth- 
ers plod ; 

Where others 
gro , thy glance 

oth all embrace. 


“*Carmen’ has 
snared hearts 
amid Spain’s 
southern hills ; 

‘Nedda’ coquettes 
with gay, papilio 
wings ; 


‘Elizabeth’ a 
saintly flame dis- 
tils ; 





TERESINA TUA, 
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Love, scorn and pity ‘La Gioconda’ 
sings ; 

The while ‘Manon’ with passionate sad- 
ness thrills, 

And ‘ Rachel’s’ 
outstrings.”’ 


voice with Hebrew faith 


— WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


The above lines were inspired in 
the poet by the beautiful voice of 
Madame Selma Koert-Kronold, the 
prima donna soprano, whose dra- 
matic talent is almost as remarkable 
as her fine singing. Koert-Kronold 
was born in Cracow, Poland, and 
brought up in the convent of St. 
Thomas, where her vocal and musi- 
cal talents were first discovered. Fol- 
lowing the advice of her teachers, she 
went to Leipsic to finish her educa- 
tion and to begin her musical studies 
at the Royal Conservatoire. After 
carrying off there the first prize for 
singing, she was engaged by the fa- 
mous impressario, Angelo Neumann, 
for his Opera House in Bremen, 
where she sang under the direction 
of Anton Seidl. In 1885 she made 
her first success as ‘*‘ Agatha’’ in 
‘** Der Freischiitz.’’ During her en- 
gagement in Bre- 
men she received 
an offer from the 
directors of the 
Paris Grand Op- 
era. She began 
to study French 
réles with Mad- 
ame Desiré Artot, 
and receiving an 
offer to come to 
this country, she 
signed a contract 
to sing in German 
Opera in this city. 
She also sang 
here at the con- 
certs of Theodore 
Thomas, Walter 
Damrosch, and 
Anton Seidl. On 
the occasion of 
the opening of 
the Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, she made 
one of her great- 
est hits. Since 
that Madame 














Koert-Kronold has appeared in opera 
inWashington, Boston, Montreal, and 
other metropolitan cities with great 
success. She has now accepted an 
offer to sing at the Opera House, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and will sail 
in June to remain abroad six months. 


* 
* * 


An amusing story is told concern- 
ing Courtlandt Palmer, the young 
American pianist. When Mr. Palmer 
was studying music in Paris he was 
much annoyed by the constant prac- 
tising of the tenant in the apartment 
above his own. After complaining 
to the landlord a number of times, 
and finding that the nuisance con- 
tinued, Mr. Palmer could stand it no 
longer, and finally decided to find an- 
other apartment. ‘‘ I wouldn’t mind 
if the idiot knew how to play, but 
the drumming is simply unendur- 
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able.’’ ‘‘I am sorry,’’ said the land- 
lord, ‘‘ that you have been annoyed, 
but Mr. Paderewski has the apart- 
ment above, and I don’t like to com- 
plain to him about his playing.’”’ 
«*s 

Anton Seidl and his Metropolitan 
Orchestra will begin a Western tour 
on May 2d. This will be Mr. Seidl’s 
first visit to the West, and the trip 
will begin in Rochester, then go to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, 
and Salt Lake City. He will then go 
to San Francisco for two weeks, and 
after south to Los Angeles. He will 
return to San Francisco again, thence 
to Portland, and back to Chicago, 
where he will play during the Demo- 
cratic Convention at the Auditorium. 


N. OL. #1. 


MAY. 


“| The earth is wreathed in smiles again, 
The woodland beckons to the rain ; 
A fragrance wafts from new-born flowers, 
And opening buds portend glad hours. 
The robins pipe their merry lays, 
In glad adieu to winter days, 
And sunshine doth rich color glean 


To weave in Nature’s garb of green. 
While laughing brooks dispel the gloom, 
New hopes are crowning every bloom, 
And Love his sweetest kiss doth lay 


On balmy breezes of the May. Btwwrd Of. Crna 


























Dr. Cyrus Ep- 
son, who recent- 
ly announced 
that he had. dis- 
covered a cure 
forconsumption, 
is one of the most 
oo men in 

ew York. He 
was born thirty- 
eight years ago 
in this city, the 
eldest son of ex- 
Mayor Franklin 
Edson. He en- 
tered Columbia 
College in 1876 
and joined the 
boat club, being 
a member of 
Captain J. T. Goodwin’s crew which carried 
off the prize for four-oared shells at the 
Henley regatta in England in 1878. After 
receiving his diploma from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1881, he became 
connected with the Health Department of 
the city. 

In 1884 he was put in charge of the Bureau 
for the Inspection of Food Products. In 1887 
he became head of the Bureau of Contagious 
Diseases, and successfully combated an out- 
break of typhus feyer brought into the coun- 
try by Jewish refugees from Russia. In 
1892 he was promoted to the position of Sani- 
tary Superintendent of the city, and the fol- 
lowing year he was made a health commis- 
sioner. He resigned afew months ago to 
devote himself more entirely to a study of 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. Edson’s discovery, which he calls 
Aseptolin, is a form of phenol. He agrees 
with Pasteur, Koch, and Behring in attribut- 
ing the origin and progress of the disease to 
bacteria, but he differs from them as to the 
nature of the germicide employed. The 
have used organic substances such as “‘ a | 
tures’’ of the bacteria themselves ; he turns 
to the realm of organic chemistry, and makes 
use of one of the most powerful antiseptics 
familiar to science. Six thousand physi- 
cians are practising with the new remedy, 
but it is too early to say definitely whether 
the remarkable cures related shall prove per- 
manent, ~ 
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‘““Tom Brown at Rugby’’ and ‘Tom 
Brown at Oxford’’ are two of the most fa- 
mous books for boys ever published, and 
their author, Thomas Hughes, will always 
be dear to the heart of the schoolboy. Hughes 
was one of those men who retain their youth 
even in old age ; and his vivid, ever-present 
recollections of his own schoolboy days made 
him the companion and delight of all the 

oung men fortunate enough to know him. 

he reason of the wide success of his books 
is his great sympathy with the joys and sor- 
rows of the schoolboy. This human quality; 
as well as the truth and realism in the book, 
has made ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days’’ a 
classic. Dr. Arnold, father of the late Mat- 
thew Arnold, was head master at Rugby 
when young Hughes attended. After leav- 
ing this school Hughes went to Oxford, and 
was graduated in 1845. Afterward he stud- 
ied equity at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called 
to the bar in 1848. Subsequently he went 
to Parliament, but did nothing notable as a 
debater. In 1882 he wasmadeajudge. One 
of his ideas was to found a coéperative col- 
ony of Englishmen inthis country. In 1880 
the scheme was formally opened in Ten- 
nessee, and was known as the Rugby Colony, 
but it was not a success. Hughes will go 
down to posterity as the author of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days.’’ There is no doubt 
that this book had a great influence in Amer- 
ica, as well as other countries, on boys and 
schools in general, and it has done much to 
encourage interest in the outdoor sports 
which are such a 
prominent part of 
the English 
schoolboy’s . life, 
and about which 
Hughes was such 
an enthusiast. At 
the date of his 
death, March 22, 
Hughes was near- 
ly seventy three 
years old. 


* * * 


A prominent 
figure in the lit- 
erary world this 
season is Stephen 
Crane, whose stir- 
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ring story, ‘‘ The 
Red Badge of 
Courage,’”” has 
received such 
unqualified 
praise. His pic- 
tures of war are 
especially re- 
markable for 
their truth and 
color, when it is 
known that Mr. 
Crane is but 
twenty-five years 
old, and has, of 
course, never 
been in a battle. 
A believer in the 
theory of rein- 
carnation, it is 
stated, thinks that the soul of some great 
soldier and fighter passed into Stephen 
Crane, and thus enabled him to depict ac- 
curately emotions and experi- 
ences he could not otherwise 
have felt. Mr. Crane himself 
settles the question in a far less 
romantic way. While at col- 
lege he was an enthusiast over 
base-ball and foot-ball—indeed, 
he was on an active team in the 
latter sport just before begin- 
ning work on ‘‘ The Red Badge 
of Courage’’—and he is quoted 
as having said, ‘‘ I believe I got 
my sense of the rage of conflict 
on the foot-ball field.’’ Mr. 
Crane has done considerable 
journalistic work, and his other 
published books are ‘‘ Maggie : 
A Girl of the Streets,’’ and a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Lines,’’ called ‘‘ The 
Black Riders,’’ which, by the way, was writ- 
ten in.three days. Neither of these works, 
however, achieved for Mr. Crane the reputa- 
tion which ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage’’ 
brought him. Such brilliant success as he 
has won by this book is unusual for a man 
of his years, or rather youth, and future work 
from his pen will be awaited with interest. 
* * * 
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There is a curious resemblance, both phys- 
ical and spiritual, between Mrs. Ballington 
Booth and Mrs. Booth-Tucker, although no 
ties of blood relate them. In each woman 
is noticeable a firmness of purpose and a 
strength of character, combined with rare 
sweetness of disposition. Mrs. Booth-Tucker 
probably inherits her executive ability from 
her father, General Booth, and in her new 
position as joint commander of the Salvation 
Army in this country she will have wide 
scope for her jurisdiction and tact. There 
has always existed a strong love between 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker and her brother, Balling- 
ton Booth, in spite of the various apparent 
conflictions that necessarily arise from their 
official positions. Mrs. th-Tucker has 
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two children, whose lives have been conse- 
crated to the cause for which she herself la- 
bors unceasingly. Her third child, a mere 
baby, died in England but a short time after 
the mother’s arrival in this country. The 
picture of Mrs. Booth-Tucker here repro- 
duced is from her most recent photograph. 
The power and tenderness of her womanly 
nature are clearly mirrored in her sensitive 
features, which are almost classic in the reg- 
ularity of their beauty. 


* * * 


There is no man more interesting to the 
public than he who can andwon’t. For this 
reason ex-President Benjamin Harrison is 
an attractive figure just now. His declina- 
tion to enter the coming race for presiden- 
tial candidacy, and his oft-reiterated state- 
ments that he had retired from politics alto- 
gether, are an old story at this time ; yet 
there are many who smile knowingly when 
these denials are brought uP, and converse 

wisely of dark horses. The 
more romantic reason of Harri- 
son’s popularity at present is on 
account of his marriage to Mrs. 
Dimmick, which took place on 
April 6 at St. Thomas’s Church, 
in this city. The wedding was 
an exclusive one, and the new- 
ly married pair are now at Har- 
rison’s old home in Indianapo- 
lis. 

The nomination of Harrison 
in 1888 was a decided surprise. 
In spite of his professed aver- 
sion to activity in the forth- 
coming campaign, there are 
many rumors to the contrary in 
the air, and it is barely possi- 
ble that he may repeat his 
well-known achievement of eight years 
ago. This is the more probable from the 
fact that his wife is said to have a strong 
inclination to be known as “‘the first lady 
of the land.”’ 

* * * 


It will be a sad 
day for the stage 
when Helena 
Modjeska retires 
permanently. It 
was nearly twen- 
- years ago that 
this distinguish- 
ed Polish actress 
made her first ap- 
pearance on an 
American stage. 
Since that time 
we have seen her 
in many parts, 
and have come to 
look upon her as 
our own, especi- 
ally as America is 
the country of her 
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fondelection,and 
she makes her 
home in sunny 
California. Ma- 
dame Modjeska 
was born in Cra- 
cow, Poland, and 
from early youth 
showed evidence 
of an artistic na- 
ture and histri- 
onic inclinations. 
But her first ef- 
forts on the stage 
were not success- 
ful, and finally, 
in accordance 
with the wishes 
of her family, she 
married a man 
much older than herself. Thus her name 
became Modrzejewska, which we have ab- 
breviated to Modjeska. From this union 
one son was born. Great success did not 
come to her, however, until after her second 
marriage to Count Bozenta Chlapowski. 
Then she played at the Imperial Theatre at 
Warsaw for seven years as leading lady, 
This long engagement was attended by a 
series of ovations, and Madame Modjeska 
was hailed as the foremost representative of 
Polish dramatic art. After an attack of ill- 
ness and general 
exhaustion she 
came to America 
and opened in 
“Adrienne Le- 
couvreur’’ at San 
Francisco. Here 
her success was 
immediate. Other 
parts which Mad- 
ame Modjeska has 
graced with her 
delightful person- 
ality are — 
which, by the way, 
she still played 
while a_ grand- 
mother, Rosalind, 
Viola, Camille, 
Ophelia, Mary 

tuart—in fact, 
all the standard 
parts, as well as 
the leading réles 
in plays by new authors whom she intro- 
duced. 
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* * * 


Mr. Thomas C. Platt as a private citizen is 
an unobtrusive personage. He might, so 
far as his public appearances go, also come 
under the same category as a public man; 
but if he is not often seen abroad, he is cred- 
ited with having great power as a director of 
political movements which are frequently 
wide-reaching in results. Some even go so 
far as to say that whomsoever Mr. Platt 
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wills may be nominated for President, on 
the basis of the argument that he controis 
New York, and as New York goes, so goes 
the country. Mr. Platt is in his sixty-third 
year, but is a hard-working man—that is, 
from one point of view. is position as 
President of the United States Express Com- 
pany is one which requires much of his time ; 
but as he spends few idle hours, he can man- 
age to put a great deal of thought on the po- 
litical questions of the day. 


* * * 


Governor McKinley, of Ohio, seems to 
have a stronger support for the Republican 
Presidential nom 
ination than any 
other candidate 
yet named. No 
doubt it is largely 
due to his record 
as a politician, 
which is certainly 
as good as any 
one’s, and better 
than that of sev- 
eral others who 
have been sug- 
gested ; but a cer- 
tain amount of 
credit is probabl 
due to the excel- 
lent management 
of those in charge of the matter. 

* * * 
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If Europe is proud of its old men in Glad- 
stone, Bismarck, the Pope, and other emi- 
nent statesmen, America should be proud 
of its wonderful old women. There is Susan 
B. Anthony, who is seventy-six years of 
age ; Julia Ward Howe, seventy-seven ; Isa- 
belle Beecher Hooker, seventy-five; Mrs. 
Susan Wallace, seventy ; Mrs. Zerelda Wal- 
lace, eighty ; and, above all, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, who is eighty-one. 

Despite her great age, she is as active intel- 
lectually as if she were sixty years younger 
She devotes so 
many hours a day 
to study, to com- 
a and to 
iterary work. 

She is still the 
recognized leader 
of the Woman 
Suffrage move- 
ment, and an ac- 
tive worker in 
many other fields 
of education, phi- 
lanthropy, and re 
form, and is also 
the chief editor 
and author of the 
‘*“Woman’s__ Bi- 
ble,’’ and fre- 
quently contrib- 
utes to the press, 
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F the modern woman has any chief 
characteristic or quality it is 
shown in her disproving by sim- 

ple facts every proposition made 
against her in the past fifty years. 
Somebody now forgotten said that 
women would never be able to mas- 
ter mathematics. The modern wom- 
an replied by producing a score of 
extraordinary scholars, headed by 
Miss Phillipa Fawcett, of England. 
An Austrian Professor, almost forgot- 
ten, Dr. Albert, said that it was im- 
p3ssible for women to ever succeed in 
the medical profession. The modern 
woman crushed that statement by 
promptly graduating some five thou- 
sand talented American girls as phy- 
sicians and surgeons. 

Another ancient pedant pronounced 
the sex incapable of organization and 
parliamentary law. The modern 
woman presented the World’s Coun- 
cil of Women and the World’s Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the two largest voluntary associations 
known to history. 

The records do not give the name 
of the cynic who said that women 
could not keep a secret. The senti- 
ment has been expressed ina score of 
ways by as many writers. It is never 
used by those in this country who are 
acquainted with the Ladies of the 
Maccabees, a powerful secret benevo- 
lent society of more than fifty thou- 
sand members. This fact alone would 
be sufficient to make the society 
worthy of more than passing com- 
ment, but when in addition we find 
that it carries on a complicated so- 
cial, educational, and philanthropic 
organization of a very high type, and 
that its branches ramify throughout 
all parts of the country, and that, 
most remarkable of all, its varied 
duties are carried on exclusively by 
women, it arouses an interest border- 
ing upon wonder. 

The Supreme Hive of the Ladies 
of the Maccabees of the World, as its 
quaint but beautiful ritual names the 


society, began its career as an auxil- 
iary branch of the Supreme Tent of 
the Knights of the Maccabees of the 
World, one of the leading fraternal 
societies of the Central States. It 
was a purely local society at the start, 
which in 1889 was in the State of 
Michigan. There were one hundred 
and seventy original members. It 
may be questioned if any of this cir- 
cle ever dreamed of the great future 
which lay immediately in front of it. 
They organized very much in the 
same way as women were organizing 
societies in every part of the land. 
They gave it a strong social phase by 
restricting membership to those who 
were congenial and agreeable to the 
rest. This wasa wise move, and was 
to work out results of which they 
probably thought but little at the 
time. Those who were in the organi- 
zation were well bred, well read, pa- 
triotic, and benevolent women, who 
looked at the society as a means of 
doing good to both themselves as 
well as to others. The next move 
was one which has marked the devel- 
opment of nearly all of the women’s 
clubs of the country. It was the for- 
mation of departments. By degrees 
so much time became allotted to so- 
cial intercourse, so much time to par- 
liamentary law and procedure, so 
much time to literary work and 
thought, and so much to orations, 
essays, debates, and discussions. 
Under the head of benevolence came 
arrangements for visiting and nurs- 
ing the sick and for paying them 
money for illness or for accidents. 

In this manner good was accom- 
plished to so great an extent as to 
give the order a very strong hold 
upon each member. It grew and 
finally began to be a little bit cum- 
brous. The result was that a second 
society was formed, and a third, and 
a fourth. They took the title of a 
Hive, on account of its symbolizing 
industry, forethought, and codpera- 
tion. Some old bachelors since then 
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have intimated something about bees 
and stings, and in response some 
genial spinsters have alluded to honey 
and sweetness. 

The Hives progressed. As their 
fame spread they were established in 
New York and Ohio. In the begin- 
ning there was no union nor codpera- 
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ones ; poor ones required assistance 
or relief from wealthy ones, and those 
carelessly managed or administered 
wished frequently fora greater knowl- 
edge from those which were success- 
ful. The result was a more intimate 
union and scientific organization. 
The Hives were united together into 
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MRS. LILLIAN M. HOLLISTER. 


tion between the several Hives. Each 
was self-centred and independent, and 
was subjected to no limitation except 
that of restriction to a certain terri- 
tory. By degrees, however, there 
came a demand for a closer union be- 
tween the several branches. Young 
and small ones frequently desired in- 
formation and advice from older 


Great Hives. These are composed 
of representatives from the subordi- 
nate Hives, and are what might be 
termed a general or central commit- 
tee rather than an organization fer se. 
They meet annually ; keep a general 
supervision upon the subordinate 
Hives ; suggest ways and means for 
increasing their efficiency or for es- 
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tablishing new Hives ; elect officers, 
and do the routine work incidental to 
general committees in political or- 
ganizations. The State Hives are 
united in turn in the Supreme Hive, 
which is composed of representatives 
from each State. It meets biennially, 
adopts amendments to the existing 
constitution and by-laws, and does 
an enormous amount of business in 
regard to the details of the organiza- 
tion from its own officials down to the 
smallest and most distant subordinate 
branch. 

It will thus be seen that the Ladies 
of the Maccabees are organized upon 
nearly the same plan as are the great 
political parties of the land, or such 
societies as the National Council of 
Women or the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and Societies. The 
wisdom of the arrangement is dis- 
cernible in the success which the new 
League has enjoyed. Beginning in 
1889 with one hundred and seventy 
members, it has grown steadily until 
the present time. On the first day of 
January this year it had no less than 
fifty-two thousand members, with or- 
ganizations in the following States, 
Territories, and Canadian provinces : 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, 
California, Missouri, Wisconsin, Ne- 
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braska, Ontario, Washington, Con- 
necticut, Oregon, Texas, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, West Virginia, Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, Indian Territory, 
Utah, Idaho, British Columbia, and 
Quebec. 

These facts speak volumes for the 
energy and skill of the administration 
of the order as well as for the excel- 
lence of the principles upon which it 
is based. Besides those already men- 
tioned the Maccabees make a particu- 
lar point of codperation among wom- 
en; of the independence of women, 
and of the Christian doctrine of mu- 
tual helpfulness. This is carried so 
far that in matters of sickness women 
doctors are employed exclusively, 
and in all matters where legal opinions 
or actions are unavoidable women 
practitioners are retained and con- 
sulted. Women book-keepers take 
care of the books and records ; wom- 
en bankers attend to all financial 
matters ; women writers produce all 
the necessary society literature ; 
women orators do the speaking, de- 
bating, and lecturing, and women 
officials conduct the many forms and 
ceremonies under the impressive 
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DR. M. 


M. DANFORTH. 
ritual, which itself has been made by 
women. 

In its development it has endeav- 
ored to utilize the experience of older 
societies. Thus, it is ever educating 
its members, so as to improve them 
socially, physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually. In this branch of the 
work it advocates dress reform, hy- 
giene, sanitary science, gymnastics, 
etiquette, the Chautauqua system, 
special studies, Sunday-school labors, 
missionary endeavors, and Church 
work. It tries to make each subordi- 
nate Hive a moral and intellectual 
centre to which no member can re- 
pair without being bettered. On the 
side of philanthropy and benevolence 
it maintains funds for the aid of its 
confreres, and an endowment fund for 
all contingencies. Thus it protects 
itself, its members against the ills of 
life, and outsiders who appeal to mem- 
bers for help, and redress when in 
need or when wronged. 

The society has had many queer 
experiences since it was born. In the 
beginning it was obliged to encoun- 
ter any amount of sneering and dis- 
agreeable cynicism. People laughed 
at the idea of women having a secret 
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society, and laughed far more at the 
idea of women keeping a secret. 
Many men denounced them for the 
curious reason that their society was 
a pretext for wasting time, gossiping, 
and tea-tattling, just as men’s lodges 
were a standing excuse for staying 
out until an early hour in the morn- 
ing. These denunciations overshot 
the mark. Many of the Hives meet 
in the afternoon, and none of them 
take more than an hour for a meet- 
ing. On the other hand, the Masons 
rose up ¢# masse, it is said, and pro- 
nounced the slurs to be wilful and 
malicious falsehoods. The agitation 
produced proved of great benefit, as 
by arousing general interest and pub- 
lic discussion it made the people 
familiar wih the objects and nature 
of the new order, and so brought in 
numerous members, who might not 
otherwise have joined for many years. 

More remarkable still was the ex- 
perience of the Maccabees with the 
old common law. In some of the 
States where liberal ideas prevail 
married women have the same rights 
as unmarried ones, and young girls 
between eighteen and twenty-one can 
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take part in organizations with- 
out violating anylaw. In other 
States a married woman is prac- 
tically a nonentity. She is 
merged in her husband, and 
does not legally exist. Herhus- 
band owns her property, owns 
her earnings, and owns the cloth- 
ing upon her back. He has the 
sole custody of her children ; he 
can take and enjoy any one of 
her contracts, and he can pro- 
hibit her attending or even join- 
ing a society or club. So in 
common law a young girl is al- 
most equally under the control 
of her father or male guardian. 
This condition of affairs has pre- 
vented the full growth of the 
order in many of the common 
law States, and has aroused a 
storm of indignation among 
thousands who never knew be- 
fore that these antiquated rules 
and ordinances were still in ex- 
istence and controlled them the 
same as their foremothers. The 
result has been a movement in 
twenty States looking toward the re- 
peal of this medizval jurisprudence 
and the passage of new laws in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the modern 
age. 
eThus without any desire on their 
own part the members have obtained 
a better knowledge of many points in 
legal and political science than they 
could ever have obtained from books. 
The heads of this growing order 
are all women of signal ability. The 
mode of organization tends naturally 
to bring the brightest women to the 
front. From its clever and enthusi- 
astic workers each Hive elects a board 
of officers, of which the principals are 
a presiding official called Lady Com- 
mander, a secretary called Record- 
Keeper, and a treasurer called Fi- 
nance-Keeper. The Great Hive is 
similarly officered, while the Supreme 
Hive, as might be expected, has a 
larger and more important board of 
officers. From these the principals 
are the Supreme Commander, the 
Supreme Record-Keeper, the Su- 
preme Finance-Keeper, the Supreme 
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Medical Examiner, and the Supreme 
Board of Trustees. The present Su- 
preme Commander is Mrs. Lillian M. 
Hollister, of Detroit, Mich., which 
city is the headquarters. She is a 
tall, stately woman with a fine intel- 
lectual face, graceful figure and pleas- 
ing address. She had an admirable 
education, and enjoyed that priceless 
blessing a thorough physical training 
in her youth. A fluent writer, a clear 
and logical debater, an eloquent and 
forceful speaker, she has made her 
mark upon the platform, at the desk, 
and inthecommittee room. She was 
a great power for good in the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, in 
which she has been a high officer 
ten years. She joined the Maccabees, 
and in 1893 was elected Great Lady 
Commander. She was unanimously 
reélected in 1894, and in 1895 was 
chosen to her present position. 

Mrs. Hollister has long been a fa- 
vorite at the conventions of the lead- 
ing national societies of women. She 
has spoken at those held by the suf- 
fragists, the temperance people, the 
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missionary laborers, the National 
Council, and other powerful bodies. 
Her views are very liberal. In speak- 
ing upon fraternal societies at the 
World’s Fair at Atlanta, Ga., she 
said : ‘‘ Women have not had the ad+ 
vantages of personal contact with all 
classes of women as men have with 
their sex ; hence they have grown self- 
ish and lack the sympathy with wom- 
en that do not move with their social 
class. Clubs and philanthropies have 
done a great deal toward developing 
women ; but what is needed to-day is 
that personal contact of woman with 
woman, to establish sympathy and 
confidence in each other. It is too 
true that one half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives. 
Fraternities are establishing this 
sympathy and confidence of woman 
toward woman. They are also edu- 
cational. They are developing the 
business ability of women. They are 
educational as the result of personal 
contact by those who have had few 
advantages of associating with those 
who have been more favored. There 
is a reflex influence felt by those who 
have given out from their storehouse 
of knowledge to help others that will 
make a lasting impression on their 
hearts for good.”’ 
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As might be expected, the Macca- 
bees have devoted much study to so- 
cial problems and social science, and 
more especially to those portions 
which apply towomen. One of their 
leaders in this respect is their Su- 
preme Record-Keeper, Miss Bina M. 
West, of Port Huron, Mich. She has 
spent many years in studies upon this 
subject, and has embodied them in 
many brilliant and scholarly orations 
upon various important occasions. 
In one of these she said: ‘‘ The 
death-rate among women is not so 
high as among men, and a larger per- 
centage of women live to old age than 
do of men. This is in a great part 
due to the fact that they are not so 
exposed to the weather, to accidents, 
and in their daily occupations are not 
so generally victims to intemperance, 
and have better habits. Education 
does not detract, but rather. should 
add to feminine attributes. Women 
are by nature more conservative than 
men. It is a result of the natural 
condition which surrounds the vast 
majority of them in their homes and 
domestic lives. Protected from in- 
fancy, cared for and shielded, they 
are not brought into contact with the 
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world nor with each other as workers 
and thinkers. The tendency of this 
mode of living is that lack of consid- 
eration for others of their own sex 
and those small jealousies which men 
are so apt to decry as failings of the 
feminine character alone.” Miss 
West was very prominent in educa- 
tional circles in Michigan, and in 
1890 received the high honor of an 
election as a member of the Board of 
School Examiners. Sheis one of but 
a limited number of these officials in 
the history of that important com- 
monwealth. 

The Supreme Finance-Keeper, Mrs. 
Kittie C. Warner, of Flint, Mich., 
has held that position ever since the 
organization of the Supreme Hive. 
Mrs. Warner is one of those rare 
women who are born with a well-de- 
veloped commercial and financial tal- 
ent. She attends to“business of her 
own nature, and is never so happy as 
when in the administration of large 
enterprises. Her success has been 
remarkable, and has been highly 
praised not alone by the officers of 
her order, but also by the leading 
merchants and bankers of the West. 

Dr. Mary M. Danforth, Supreme 
Medical Examiner of the Maccabees, 
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is a distinguished physician of Port 
Huron, who holds a very high profes- 
sional rank in that community. Be- 
sides being an able practitioner she 
is a skilful chemist, an accurate and 
learned scientific writer, and a scholar 
both within and without her vocation. 

On account of the growth of the 
organization it has been found neces- 
sary to appoint Supreme Lieutenant 
Commanders to aid the head of the 
society. One of these Lieutenants is 
Mrs. Emma Rice Neidig, who since 
1892 has had charge of California and 
that part of the country, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. She is also 
distinguished in Western pedagogic 
circles and in the literary clubs of the 
Golden State. 

Mrs. Frank M. Stewart, of Port 
Huron, Mich., is the Deputy Su- 
preme Commander and also Supreme 
Auditor. Sheisa graduate of Oliver 
College, a woman of great strength 
of character, a capable administrator, 
and a very pleasing conversationalist. 

Instead of Sergeant-at-Arms, the 
Maccabees have a Supreme Mistress- 
at-Arms. This position is filled by 
Mrs. Eva D. Doolittle, who is also 
Deputy Supreme Commander. She 
belongs to South Bend, Ind., where 
for many years she has been a leader 
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DR. EMMA E. BOWER. 


in church work and _ philanthropy. 
She has been active in establishing 
Hives in the Hoosier State, and is one 
of its most popular and beautiful 
daughters. 

The Supreme Picket is Mrs. Ellen 
E. Downer, of Chicago, Ill., who is 
also State Commander for Illinois. 
She isa direct descendant of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson. The Supreme 
Picket bears the same relation to the 
Supreme Hive that the Tiler does to 
the Lodge. 

The Supreme Sergeant and at the 
same time the State Lady Command- 
er of the Maccabees of Tennessee 
is Mrs. Alice E. Boyd. She has 
worked long and well in that beauti- 
ful River State to extend the League, 
and has met with well-merited suc- 
cess. 

Another Supreme Auditor is Mrs. 
Helen M. Truesdell, of Port Huron. 
Mrs. Truesdell is gifted with much 
versatility, and is known as one of 
the most useful and industrious mem- 
bers of the organization. She is 
quick at figures, good at business, 
bright in conversation, convincing in 
her logic, and very impressive in her 
work, 


One of the most attractive figures 
in this mystic circle is Dr. Emma E. 
Bower, of Ann Arbor, Great Record- 
Keeper for her State, and also Treas- 
urer of the Ann Arbor School Board, 
President of the Michigan Woman’s 
Press Association, and member of the 
Associate Alumnez of Michigan Uni- 
versity. She is tall, with a face that 
is almost Greek inits purity, with the 
bright eyes and the smooth complex- 
ion of a young girl, but in singular 
contrast with the mass of gray hair 
around the face, which is almost sil- 
ver white. She looks for all the world 
like one of the Grand Dames of the 
Court of Louis XV. Ascholar, a poet, 
and an enthusiast, she has been a pow- 
erful aid to the order of which she is 
an honored member. 

In Indiana the institution is making 
rapid progress and has many stanch 
lieutenants. Its commander is Mrs. 
Grace H. Meredith, a young and 
charming woman, recently married. 
She- is a high-school graduate, and 
clever with both the tongue and pen. 
She makes her headquarters at Wa- 
bash, Ind., and loses no opportunity 
of establishing new additions or bring- 
ing new members into old auxiliaries. 

The Empire State has given a warm 
welcome to the Maccabees, more es- 
pecially in the western counties. 
They have a large number of leagues 
and a corresponding army of mem- 
bers. The present roll shows about 
ten thousand names, being about one 
fifth of the entire membership of the 
organization. Its State Lady Com- 
mander is Mary J. Tyler, of Post- 
ville, N. Y. She was elected to her 
present position last April, and from 
that time on has left nothing undone 
to extend and improve the work. 

It is only in the past seven months 
that this secret society of women has 
started branches in the rich and fer- 
tile State of Iowa. They held their 
first convention there last November 
after enough branches had been start- 
ed to make this feasible, and appoint- 
ed Miss Carrie May Davis Deputy Su- 
preme Commander for that State. 
Miss Davis lives at Cedar Rapids, 
and isan Jowan by birth. Her father 
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was a distinguished soldier in the late 
war, and is now one of the leading 
Generals in the National Guard. She 
is a graduate of Cornell College at 
Mount Vernon, where she took high 
honors in both the literary and musi- 
cal courses. 

The Supreme Sentinel and the State 
Lady Commander of Ohio is Miss 
Lydia R. de Groate, of Cleveland, 
her native city. Miss de Groate is 
famous for her energy and executive 
ability. She is a woman of wide 
reading, of manifold effort, and of 
great personal influence. She joined 
the Maccabees in 1893, and by rea- 
son of her intelligent exertions so im- 
pressed her fellow-workers that short- 
ly afterward she was elected to her 
present position and was reélected 
last year. 

The Keystone State ranks fourth in 
the archives of the society. Among 
the earliest to join it in that common- 
wealth was Mrs. Elizabeth E. Brown, 
a prominent woman in church, tem- 
perance, and educational work. She 
has held her present high office of 
State Lady Commander for two years, 
and has been unflagging in her zeal 
and devotion to the cause. 

Far-off Oregon has a thriving State 
Hive and a splendid State Command- 
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er in the person of Mrs. Nellie H. 
Lambson, of Albany, in that State. 
Mrs. Lambson has been identified 
with educational and literary move- 
ments for many years. At one time 
she was a professor at Albion, Mich., 
and later on was the principal of the 
admirable Central School in the city 
where she now resides. 

A very distinguished character in 
the organization is Mrs. Eudocia S. 
Moffatt, who is State Commander for 
Washington, and Deputy Supreme 
Commander for Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and British Columbia. Her 
great grandfather, Jesse Starkweath- 
er, was a Major in the War of the 
Revolution, and her grandfather, 
Captain Weeks, served in the War of 
1812. She isa native of Ohio and an 
honor woman of Olivet College. For 
many years Mrs. Moffatt has been a 
commanding figure in church, social, 
educational, philanthropic, and Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance work. 
She originated in the last-named or- 
ganization the movement to place the 
United States flag on every school- 
house in the land, and was tireless to 
make this an accomplished fact. Her 
headquarters are at Tacoma. 

A very active and successful life 
has been that of Mrs. Rachel A. 
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MRS. RACHEL A. BAILEY. 


Bailey, Past Great Commander of 
the society, now Muichigan’s State 
Lecturer and Organizer. For twelve 
years she was a high officer of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, holding several of its best 
positions. She is also a busy mem- 
ber of the Woman's Club of Hastings 
and a leading figure of the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Societies. 

Mrs. Liota Becker Maxwell, a 
prominent official, descends from 
French Huguenots, and is related to 
Lucretia Mott and Horace and Wiill- 
iam Mann. She was for two years 
Great Commander of the Michigan 
Maccabees, and is now Past Great 
Commander and Past Supreme Com- 
mander. As a public speaker she is 
entertaining and forcible. She is 
earnest and conscientious and pos- 
sesses literary and business ability of 
high order. 

The Great Medical Examiner of the 
Michigan Maccabees is Dr. Emma D. 
Cook, aclever physician of the Penin- 
sula State. She is a graduate of the 
Michigan University and a member 
of many medical and learned socie- 
ties. She is the gynecologist in Har- 
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per Hospital Polyclinic, and is en- 
gaged in general practice in Detroit. 

Another prominent official of emi- 
nence is Mrs. Susie S. Graves, who is 
the great Finance Keeper for Michi- 
gan, and also a Supreme Auditor of 
the society. She has been twice re- 
elected and enjoys the confidence and 
affection of all her associates. In pri- 
vate life she isa woman of high social 
standing and intellectual ability. 

The women cited are admirable 
representatives of their order. They 
represent the executive and oratoric 
talent, and would make their way 
wherever ‘they might be. Of the 
eighty odd superior officers, nearly 
every one has attained distinction by 
similar work in the philanthropic and 
educational or religious associations 
of the nation. The experience there- 
by gained has made them invaluable 
in their present position. The chief 
difference between the Ladies of the 
Maccabees and other benevolent asso- 
ciations lies in its secret character. 
This has been found to attach the 
members more to theirclub and more 
to each other than is the case of open 
societies. 

The attachment expresses itself in 
pleasanter social intercourse, in great- 
er efficiency and smoothness of offi- 
cial action, in increased educational 
influence and effect, and in an en- 
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larged religious and charitable spirit 
toward all classes. 

On the other hand, the secret ele- 
ment keeps away outside influence 
and prevents the remarks, both good 
and evil, of third parties from being 
heard within the councils of the order. 
Secret societies among men, such as 
Masonry, Odd 


Fellowship, For- 
estry, the Red 
Men, the Royal 


Arcanum, and the 
Greek Letter So- 
cieties, have usual- 
ly proven of great 
benefit to all con- 
cerned. Where 
they have proved 
otherwise the fault 
lay in the men and 
not in the system. 
Whenever there is 
a consecration of 
an individual toa 
high purpose ora 
noble idea he or 
she becomes sep- 
arate and apart 
from the rest. 
Around them is the 
wall of mystery for 
those to whom 
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MRS. LIOTA B. MAXWELL, 


consecration or self-abnegation have 
no meaning. 

The secret of a society founded for 
the loftiest purposes corresponds to 
the mystery about the individual. 
Furthermore the time has come when 
women should take upon themselves 
the same kind of beneficent work as 
has marked the 
Masonic order for 
centuries. From 
time immemorial 
women have per- 
formed nearly all 
the labors of the 
Church, and have 
enabled the latter 
institution to wear 
the laurel which 
they themselves 
have won. It is 
but just that they 
should unite in 
great societies and 
do the same work 
directly and with- 
out the interven- 
tion of any third 
party. 

The age has ad- 
vanced so far that 
they are qualified 
in every respect for 
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MRS. E. E. BROWN, 


this new mission. The growing com- 
petition in industrial life has forced 
millions of women into the arena of 
toil, and in this wise has given the 
sex the hardest possible commercial 
education. The opening of schools 
and colleges has developed their in- 
tellectual attributes, while their moral 
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MRS. NELLIE H. LAMBSON, 


and spiritual natures have never ceased 
growing through the ages. With 
these qualities combined, commercial 
wisdom, intellectuality, and Christian 
morality, the women’s societies of the 
future are bound to surpass anything 
which history has yet recorded ! 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 


ETCHED IN GOLD. 


The beautiful yellow jasmine of the Southern woods is a deadly poison. 


66 OLD, gold, gold!” ’Twasa 
mocking cry that came 

As I watched the shape of a form 
unfold 

’Gainst the dying sky’s gold flame ; 

A form all gold from head to feet ; 

With amber eyes and hair 

And a fragrance senstiously sweet, 

That freighted the gentle air ; 

A gleam of flesh engirt with flowers— 

With jasmine flowers of gold, 

And lips that lapped from the jas- 
mine bowers 

The poisoned sweets they hold. 


The pines above outbreathed theirlove 

To the tender, sylvan breeze, 

But the wraith in gold 

Would not unfold 

Her passion to wind or trees. 

She crooned a rune to the jasmine 
vines, 

In a languorous, amorous tune, 

And avoiceas sweet as the columbines, 

That twine ’bout the brow of June. 

And this was the song of the vampire 
fair, 

With the jasmine’s gold in her amber 
hair : 


‘Gold, gold, gold ; gold in a poisoned cup, 
Oh, glorious gold from the slime and the mould, 


Upon you I nightly sup. 


For I am the wraith of that wanton band, 
The women low and the ladies grand, 

Whose beauty and virtue and truth were sold, 
For the gaining of poisoned earthly gold.”’ 


Maude Andrews. 
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66 Y dear,” said Edith, judi- 
cially, ‘‘ I think you’re do- 
ing wrong.”’ 

Marian dabbed her eyes with a 
very wet handkerchief and said noth- 
ing. Edith adjusted the folds of her 
morning gown and assumed a more 
comfortable position on the couch. 
‘* They all have to be managed,”’ she 
went on, ‘‘and you’ll find that Mr. 
Thomas Drayton is no exception. 
I’ll venture that when he makes his 
visits, which, like those of angels, are 
‘few and far between,’ you tell him 
how lonesome you have been without 
him and how you’ve thought of him 
every minute since the last time, and 
even cry a little bit. Am I right ?’’ 

Marian nodded. ‘‘If it wasn’t 
that hateful Perkins girl, I wouldn’t 
care so much. She’s neither bright 
nor pretty, and I’m sure I don’t know 
what Tom sees in her. I think it’s 
more her fault than his."’ 

‘‘The Perkins girl is entirely 
blameless, Miss Reynolds, though 
she certainly is unpleasant. It is 
Tom’s fault.”’ 

The afflicted Miss Reynolds wiped 
her eyes again. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s mine. 
If I were quite what I ought to be, 
Tom wouldn't seek other society, I’m 
sure.’”’ 

Mrs. Bently sat up _ straight. 
‘*Marian Reynolds,’’ she demand- 
ed, ‘‘have you ever said anything 
like that to Tom ?”’ 

‘Something like that,’’ Marian 
admitted. ‘‘ What should I have 
done ?”’ 

‘* Thrown a book at him,’’ respond- 
ed Mrs. Bently, energetically. Then 
she leaned back among the pillows 
and twisted the corners of her hand- 
kerchief. 

‘*Don’t be horrid, Edith, but tell 
me what to do,’’ pleaded Marian. 

Mrs. Bently looked straight out of 
the window. ‘‘I’ve been married 
nearly ten years,’’ she said, medita- 
tively, ‘‘ and I point with pardonable 
ptide to my husband. There hasn’t 


been any of ‘the other woman busi- 
ness’ since the first days of our en- 
gagement. He never forgets the lit- 
tle words of endearment, he brings 
me flowers and books, and he’s quite 
as polite to me as he is to other 
women.’’ 

“*I know,”’ replied Marian. ‘‘ I’ve 
seen him break away from a crowd in 
the middle of a sentence to put your 
rubbers on for you.”’ 

“All that,’’ resumed Edith, ‘“‘ is 
the result of careful training. And 
what Tom needs is heroic treatment. 
If you will promise to do exactly as I 
say, you will have his entire devotion 
inside of a month.”’ 

**I promise,’’ responded Marian, 
hopefully. 

‘“* First, then, take off your engage- 
ment ring.’’ 

Marian's pretty brown head droop- 
ed lower and lower, and a brighter 
diamond fell into her lap. She felt 
again the passionate tenderness in his 
voice when he told her how much he 
loved her, and she remembered how 
he had kissed each finger-tip sepa- 
rately, then the diamond, just be- . 
cause it was hers. 

She looked at her friend with eyes 
full of tears. ‘‘ Edith, I can’t.’’ 

“* Take it off !’’ 

Marian obeyed, very slowly, then 
threw herself at the side of the couch 
sobbing. ‘‘ Edith, Edith,’’ she cried, 
““don’t be cross to me! I am so 
dreadfully unhappy !” 

** Marian, dearest, I’m not cross. 
But I want you to be a sensible girl. 
The happiness of your whole life is 
at stake, and you must be brave.”’ 

“Tll try, Edith; but you don’t 
know how it hurts.”’ 

““Yes, I do, dear; I’ve been 
through it myself. Now listen. First, 
no more tears or reproaches. Sec- 
ondly, don’t allude to either his ab- 
sence or the Perkins girl. Thirdly, 
you must find some one else at once.” 

““ That’s as bad as what he’s doing, 
isn’t it?’ 
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“** Similia  similibus  curantur,’”’ 
laughed Edith. ‘‘ Joe’s friend Jack- 
son is coming to the city for a month 
or so, and he’ll do nicely. He’s 
awfully handsome and a perfectly 
dreadful flirt. Healways singles out 
one girl and devotes himself to her, 
so we won't have any trouble on that 
score. People who don’t know Jack- 
son think he is in deadly earnest, but 
I don’t believe he ever had a serious 
thought in his life.’’ 

‘“*T think I have seen him,’’ said 
Marian. ‘‘ Wasn't he at the Charity 
Ball with you and Mr. Bently last 
year ?”’ 

** Yes, he was there, but only fora 
few moments. Now, let’s see—to- 
day is Thursday. Have you seen 
Tom this week ?”’ 

Marian hesitated. ‘‘ N-no. But 
I think he will come this after- 
noon.”’ 

** Very well, my dear, you have an 
engagement with me for the rest 
of the day. Run home and put on 
your prettiest gown. We'll gotothe 
Art Gallery, and call’ on Mrs. Kean 
later. We both owe her a call, and 
I*}1 look for you at two.”’ 

Promptly at two o’clock Marian 
appeared with all traces of tears 
smoothed away. ‘‘ You'll do,”’ said 
Edith. ‘‘I believe you are a thor- 
oughbred, after all.’’ 

At the Art Gallery they met what 
Mrs. Bently termed “ the insufferable 
Perkins,’’ clad in four different colors 
and looking for all the world like a 
poster. She was extremely pleasant, 
and insisted upon showing them a 
picture which was “‘ one of Mr. Dray- 
ton’s favorites.’’ 

Miss Reynolds adjusted her lorg- 
nette critically. ‘* Yes, I think this is 
the only picture in the exhibition that 
Tom aad I both like. I am so glad 
you approve our taste, Miss Perkins,”’ 
and Marian smiled sweetly. 

Edith squeezed her arm rapturous- 
ly as they movedaway. ‘I’m proud 
of you. Those pictures were hung 
only day before yesterday. Why, 
there’s Joe !’’ 

Mr. Bently greeted them cordially. 
‘* Jackson came this morning, Edith, 
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and I have asked him to dine with us 
Monday evening.”’ 

“That will be charming. Marian 
is going to visit us over Sunday, and 
I think they will like each other.”’ 

‘*T hope so,’’ was Mr. Bently’s re- 
joinder. ‘‘ It’s really good of you to 
come, Miss Reynolds ; for I very sel- 
dom see you, and Jackson is a capi- 
tal fellow.”’ 

‘Come, Marian,’’ said Edith; 
““you know we are going to make 
that call.’’ 

‘** Always going somewhere, aren’t 
you, sweetheart?’ and Mr. Bently 
smiled lovingly at his pretty wife. 

** Never far away from you, dear,’’ 
she answered, and waved her hand 
to him as the crowd swept them apart. 

““You’re going to stay all night 
with me, you know,’’ Edith said. 
‘We'll stop at your house on our 
way back. You can leave word with 
your mother, and incidentally see if 
any one has called.”’ 

It was almost dark when they 
reached Marian’s home, and Edith 
waited in the hall while she went in 
search of her mother. As she came 
downstairs Mrs. Bently held up a 
small white cardtriumphantly. Mar- 
ian’s face flushed as she saw the name, 
‘*Mr. Thomas E. Drayton.”’ 

“* It’s all right,’’ said her friend, as 
they went down the steps; “just 
wait and see.”’ 

Friday morning the servant who 
admitted Marian said that Mr. Dray- 
ton had called the previous evening 
and left some flowers, which Miss 
Reynolds would find in the library. 

A great bunch of American Beau- 
ties stood on the table, and almost 
overpowered her with their fragrance. 
““Dear, dear Tom! He does love 
me,’’ she thought. ‘‘I’ll write him 
a note.”’ 

She sat down at the desk without 
removing her hat. ‘‘ Perhaps I’ve 
been mistaken all along.’’ The 
words shaped themselves under her 
pen, ‘‘My Dearest." Then she 
stopped and surveyed it critically. 
** Not in the present incarnation of 
Miss Reynolds.** She tore the sheet 
straight across, and dropped it into 
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the waste-basket. 
she wrote: 


Taking another 


My DEAR Tom: The roses are beautiful. 
I am ey. fond of flowers—of roses 
especially, and 1 must thank you for the 
really great pleasure the ‘‘ Beauties’ are 
giving me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Marian REYNOLDs. 


Over his coffee the next morning 
Tom studied the little note. ‘I 
wonder what’s the matter. ‘My 
dear Tom!’ ‘ Marian Reynolds!’ 
And nota bit of love init. It isn’t 
the least bit like her. I must go and 
see her this afternoon. No, I'll be 
hanged if I will. She had no busi- 
ness to be out,’’ and he chewed a 
toothpick savagely. ‘‘ I’ll ask her to 
the theatre.’’ After much cogitation 
he evolved a note which struck him 
as a marvel of diplomacy. 


My pDEAR Marian: I am glad the roses 
give you pleasure. Will you go to the thea- 
tre with me Monday evening ? 

Yours in haste, 
Tom. 

Marian’s reply was equally concise : 

My pear Tom: Iamvery sorry that I have 
an engagement for Monday evening and 
cannot possibly break it. You know lI enjoy 
the theatre above all things, and I am sure 
I should have an especially pleasant evening 
with you. 

Sincerely, 
Marian REYNOLDs. 


Tom grew decidedly uncomfort- 
able. What the mischief was the 
matter with the girl! One thing was 
certain, next time he called it would 
be at her invitation. But the follow- 
ing afternoon found him again at the 
house. ‘‘ Miss Reynolds is out, sir,’’ 
said the servant who answered his 
ring. ‘‘I know,”’ he responded, im- 
patiently ; ‘‘I want to return a book 
I borrowed the other day.”’ 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ and the servant 
ushered him into the library. 

He put the book in its place, and 
his glance, travelling downward, met 
the waste-basket. Marian’s distinc- 
tive penmanship stared him in the 
face. ‘‘ My dearest !’’ 

Mr. Thomas Drayton was an honor- 
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able man, but he wanted to examine 
that waste-paper basket. He rushed 
out of the library lest he should yield 
to the temptation, and said to the 
servant in the hall: ‘‘ Say nothing of 
my having been here to-day, Jones.”’ 

** Certainly not, sir.’’ 

‘** The book is a joke on Miss Rey- 
nolds,’’ he explained, putting a sil- 
ver quarter in Jones’s ready palm. 

“All right, sir, I see,’’ and Tom 
went out. 

Before he reached the avenue he 
was mentally kicking himself for 
making an explanation to a servant. 
He had noticed the roses on the table, 
and he was very sure they had not 
been in Marian’s room. Once she 
had told him how she had slept with 
one of his roses next her heart and a 
thorn had pricked the flesh, making 
a fed spot on the white petal. She 
showed him the rose with its tiny 
blood-red stain. He had kissed the 
rose and put it ina little memoran- 
dum book with a gold clasp. And 
he had told Marian over and over 
again what a horrid rose it was—to 
hurt his sweetheart. Hesmiled grim- 
ly at his own previous foolishness, 
and felt sure that none of the Ameri- 
can Beauties would rest next Marian’s 
heart that night. 


Miss Reynolds and Mrs. Bently sat 
in the latter's boudoir. Edith nodded 
sagely over Tom’s note, and Marian 
was curled up on the couch in a for- 
lorn heap. 

‘“How does he usually begin his 
notes to you ?”’ inquired Edith. 

‘*** My dearest girl’ or ‘ Dear Sweet- 
heart,’ ’’ answered Marian. 

‘‘Hm! Well, my dear, you may 
depend upon it, he is ‘ beginning to 
take notice.’ ’’ 

Sunday Tom spent morosely at his 
club, and was so disagreeable that he 
was universally ‘‘ let alone,”’ as in- 
deed he said he wished to be when- 
ever he wasapproached. Marian was 
neither cheerful nor happy, and wept 
copiously in private, fancying Tom 
worshipping at the shrine of Miss 
Perkins. 


Monday evening she and Edith 
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dressed together. Marian had a new 
gown of that peculiar shade of blue 
which seems especially made for 
brown eyes and hair, and looked, as 
her friend told her, ‘‘ simply stun- 
ning.”’ 

** Joe has a box at the theatre to- 
night. Isn’t he lovely ?’’ Marian as- 
sented, but inwardly hoped that Tom 
would not hear of her being there. 

Mr. Sterling Jackson was a very 
pleasant fellow, with an inexhausti- 
ble fund of humor. He devoted him- 
self to Marian, and looked unutter- 
able things whenever opportunity 
offered. Handsome he certainly was, 
and she was secretly flattered by his 
evident adoration. Tom didn't mat- 
ter quite so much now. 

At the theatre Marian sat in the 
front of an upper box beside Mrs. 
Bently. The devoted Jackson leaned 
forward and talked to her in subdued 
tones. After the first act Edith whis- 
pered to her: ‘* Don’t look, nor turn 
pale, nor do anything rash, but Mr. 
Thomas Drayton is down in the par- 
quet with Miss Matilda Perkins.’’ 
Marian turned white and grasped the 
rail of the box. ‘‘ Don’t faint till I 
tell you. He hasn't taken his eyes 
off of you since he first saw you, and 
I don’t believe he has seen the stage 
at all. Perkins is simply green with 
rage, and I wish you could see her 
hat. It’s a dream in pink and yellow 
—an equine dream.”’ 

Marian’s color returned, and con- 
scious of looking her best, she flirted 
outrageously with the ever-willing 
Jackson, though she confided to 
Edith, at the end of the second act, 
that she was “‘ perfectly wretched.’’ 

** Nobody suspects it,’’ returned 
Mrs. Bently, “‘ least of all Tom. He’s 
chewing Perkins’s fan, and she’s try- 
ing to draw him out.”’ 

For the remainder of the week Mr. 
Drayton studiously avoided the Rey- 
nolds mansion. Marian had been 
seen on the Boulevard with the odi- 
ous Jackson, and Miss Perkins sud- 
denly lost her charm. Marian was 
always at home Tuesdays. Next 
week he would drop in in the after- 
noon and see how the land lay. Mrs, 


Bently heard through her husband 
that Drayton had gone out of the 
city, and the intelligence was prompt- 
ly conveyed to Marian. 

The solitaire lay in a corner of 
Marian’s chatelaine bag. She medi- 
tated the propriety of sending it back, 
but Edith would not hear of it. Her 
heart ached constantly for Tom, and 
she flirted feverishly with Jackson. 
“‘T am at home Tuesdays,”’ she said 
one evening, as he left her. ‘‘ Come 
in for a little while and I'll give you 
a cup of tea.”’ 

He came early and found her alone. 
They chatted for a few moments, and 
then Mr. Drayton was announced. 
The two men were civil to each other, 
but Marian felt their mutual irritation, 
and was relieved when Jackson rose 
to take his departure. He crossed 
the room to Tom and shook hands. 
‘*IT am very glad to have met you, 
Mr. Drayton. I am sure we shall 
meet often if you find Miss Reynolds 
as charming asI do.’’ He bowed po- 
litely to Marian, and went out. 

*‘ The insufferable cad,’’ thought 


Tom. He _ shivered, and Marian 
hastened to the tea-table. ‘‘It’s 
awfully cold outside,” she said, 


“‘and these rooms are not any too 
warm. I'll make you some tea. You 
take two lumps of sugar, don’t you ?”’ 

Tom said nothing. Marian’s pretty 
hands hovered over the teacups, and - 
he noticed that the left one was ring- 
less. 

** Don’t you wear your solitaire any 
more, Marian ?’’ His voice sounded 
strange, and she was half afraid. 

“* Oh, yes,”’ she responded brightly, 
““sometimes. The points of the set- 
ting catch on my glove, though, and 
I am afraid of loosening the stone.”’ 

** Marian, don’t you care for me ?”’ 

** Certainly.”’ 

‘* How much ?” 

‘*As much as you care for me, I 
think, don’t you ?” 

He went over and put his arm 
around her. She shrank a little at 
his touch, but he pulled her down on 
the sofa beside him. ‘‘ Marian, dar- 
ling, tell me what the matter is. I 
know I don’t deserve you, and I’ll go 

















if you say I must. Has that fellow 
Jackson come between us ?”’ 

Marian disregarded one of Edith’s 
injunctions. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s Miss Per- 
kins.’””, Tom said a very emphatic 
swear word, which does not look well 
in print, then buried his head in one 
of the sofacushions. She was fright- 
ened, and sank down on her knees 
beside him, her armor of self-defence 
vanishing in womanly pity. ‘“‘ Tom, 
dear Tom! What is it? Tell me!’’ 

He straightened up and lifted her 
to the sofa beside him. 

‘*T see, sweetheart, I’ve been a 
brute. Can you ever forgive me ?’’ 

‘*One thing first, Tom: do you 
love me ?”’ 

‘* Marian, dear, I never knew until 
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this last wretched week just how 
much you meant tome. Iam yours 
body and soul, to do with me what 
you will. I have no right to in- 
sult you, Marian, but will you take 
me back ?”’ His voice trembled with 
the agony of love and pain, as she 
drew the solitaire out of the chate- 
laine bag at her belt. She held it 
out to him silently. 

‘Darling, is it good-by?’’ His 
lips were white as he waited for the 
answer. “Is it good-by ?’’ 

** No, dear; I want you to put it 
back.”’ 

And that evening, in accordance 
with instructions, the servant said to 
Mr. Sterling Jackson, ‘‘ Miss Rey- 


nolds is out.”* Myrtle Reed. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


H, the blossoms in the orchard, that are mingled pink and white, 

They are prodigal of fragrance, they are lovely to the sight ; 
The happy breeze that passes them is freighted with perfume ; 
The honey-bees are busy in the heart of every bloom ; 
While down the lane comes Amy, who’s the sweetest bloom of all ; 
Her arms are full of blossoms from the old tree by the wall, 
And with the Springtime in her heart, she carols in delight 
Of the blossoms in the orchard, that are mingled pink and white. 


Oh, the apples in the orchard, that are streakéd red and gold, 

The treasured strength and sweetness of the summer-time they hold ; 
They drew the deep-hid moisture through the faithful ugly root 

Till the sun distilled the juices of the luscious ripened fruit. 

And down the lane comes Amy, who has ripened since the spring, 
Invested now with all the grace that womanhood can bring ; 

She is singing, singing blithely, with her cheery voice of old, 

Of the apples in the orchard, that are streakéd red and gold. 


Oh, the brown leaves in the orchard, that are dropping from the bough, 


They are falling so untimely ! 


Are they wholly useless now ? 


They drift in ever-changing heaps, the plaything of the wind, 

Now here, now there ; they whirl away, and leave no trace behind. 

And Amy—is she passing, in the old house on the hill, 

Where the speech is hushed to whispers, and the hours are sad and still, 
To the gray and unguessed future, telling neither why nor how, 

Like the brown leaves in the orchard, that are dropping from the bough ? 


Oh, the snowdrifts in the orchard, that have-covered o’er the sod 
Where fell the blossoms and the fruit—the grass that Amy trod. 
Against the pane I press to see the steady flakes still fly 

From out the pitiless profound of cold and leaden sky. 

And Amy comes not singing : though the blossoms burst in spring, 
Though the apples crown the summer, she will come no more to sing ; 
And my heart is newly-buried, still unbending to the rod, 

’Neath the snowdrifts in the orchard, that have covered o’er the sod. 


Frank Roe Batchelder. 
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John Paul Jones, 
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MPATIENT of the continued de- 
lay in being put in command ofa 
vessel, Jones wrote to Franklin, 

to M. de Sartine, and to Chaumont 
urgent letters deploring his forced 
inactivity. 

While Jones was thus idle, Lafay- 
ette returned to France in the Alli- 
ance, the finest ship in the American 
Navy. Congress had given the com- 
mand to Pierre Landais, formerly a 
French naval officer, but then an 
avowed citizen of the United States. 
This action by Congress greatly an- 
noyed Jones and engendered an ill 
feeling between the two officers. La- 
fayette lightened his disappointment 
by proposing an expedition against 
England, in which he would com- 
mand che land forces while Jones 
should command the fleet, which was 
to include the Alliance. The scheme 
did not, however, find favor, and it 
was abandoned, much to the chagrin 
of Jones, who by this time had thor- 
oughly lost his patience and displayed 
genuine anger. 

In his despair he was restlessly 
walking the streets when he chanced 
to pick up a leaf torn from ‘* Poor 
Richard’s Almanack,’’ written and 
printed by Franklin in America years 
before. ,On the leaf he read these 
words, ‘‘If you wish to have any 
business done faithfully and expedi- 
tiously, go and doit yourself. Other- 
wise send some one.’’ This advice 
determined him to go to Versailles 
and personally insist upon being fur- 
nished a ship. This he did, and the 
government fitted out the Duras, for- 
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merly an old India trading ship. 
They put upon her an armament of 
40 guns—six 18-pounders and thirty- 
two 12-pounders. Out of gratitude 
to Franklin, Jones rechristened the 
ship Bon Homme Richard. In mak- 
ing up her crew he was obliged to ac- 
cept French peasants and British vag- 
abond sailors deserters of the Navy 
and ready to serve any nation for 
pay. He managed to recruit about 
thirty Americans, mostly exchanged 
seamen from British prisons, ‘includ- 
ing Richard Dale, whom he made 
his second officer, and he filled his 
official roll entirely from American 
seamen. The Richard was _ thus 
manned with 329 officers and men. 
The remainder of the fleet consisted 
of the Alliance, 36 guns; Pallas, 32 
guns; Cerf, 18 guns; and Ven- 
geance, 12 guns, all commanded by 
French officers and manned by French 
crews. The Alliance and Cerf were 
the only really seaworthy crafts in the 
fleet. On leaving the harbor the Al- 
liance fouled the Richard and so in- 
jured her that it led to all the ships 
putting into port for repairs. This 
incident also fanned the spark of an- 
tagonism existing between Jones and 
Landais, and led the latter to this 
public declaration : ‘‘ I will soon meet 
Captain Jones onshore. Then I will 
either kill him or he shall kill me.”’ 
After aseries of mishaps and the cap- 
ture of a few prizes, the fleet returned 
to L’Orient to refit. It was August 
14 before the squadron got to sea 
again, and they were then reénforced 
by two French privateers. Jones, 





PAUL JONES ON THE ‘‘ BON HOMME RICHARD.”’ 


From the painting by Chappell. 
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bursement which Britain owes 
to the most injured citizens of 
America. Savages would blush 
at the unmanly violations and 
rapacity that have marked the 
tracks of British tyranny in 
America, from which neither 
virgin innocence nor helpless 
age has been a plea of protec- 
tion or pity. Leith and its port 
now layatourmercy. And did 
not the plea of humanity stay 
the hand of retaliation I should 
without advertisement lay it in 
ashes. Before I proceed to that 
stern duty as an officer, my duty 
as aman induces me to propose 
to prevent such a scene of hor- 
ror and distress by means of a 
reasonable ransom, and I have 
authorized the bearer to agree 
with you on terms of ransom, 
allowing you exactly half an 
hour’s reflection before you 
finally accept or reject the terms 
which he shall propose.”’ 


They were off the little 
town of Kirkaldy, and it 
was the Sabbath-day. The 
inhabitants had left the 
church. Their pastor, 
standing upon the beach 
with uncovered head and 














JONES’S FIELD OF OPERATIONS WITH THE ‘‘ RICHARD,”’ 


after recapturing a French ship la- 
den with brandy and wine, captured 
by a British privateer, determined to 
proceed to Leith, the seaport of Edin- 
burgh, and capture the town and levy 
aransom upon the inhabitants to force 
an exchange of prisoners and proper 
treatment for the American seamen 
captured by the British privateers. 
The obstinate refusal of the French 
commanders to coéperate in this move- 
ment delayed its organization, and it 
was not until Jones agreed to levy a 
ransom of £ 200,000 that their cupid- 
ity overcame their cowardice and the 
movement was put upon foot. The 
fleet reached Inchkeith Island, within 
ten miles of Keith, and here Jones 
made every preparation to land his 
troops. He wrote to the chief magis- 
trate : 


‘*T do not wish to distress the poor inhab- 
itants. My intention isonly to demand your 


uplifted hands, surrounded 
by his reverent flock, of- 
fered in broad Scotch this 
extraordinary prdyer: ‘‘ Now, dear 
Lord, dinna ye think it a shame for 
ye to send this vile pirate to rob 
our folk o’ Kirkaldy? Ye ken that 
they are puir enow already, and hae 
naething to spare. The way the wind 
blaws he’ll be here in a jiffy, and wha 
kens what we maydo? He’s nae too 
good foronything. Mickle’s the mis- 
chief he has dunn already. He'll 
burn their hooses, take their very 
claes and strip them to the sark. 
And, waes me, wha kens but that the 
bluidy villain might tak their lives ! 
The puir weemen are most frightened 
out of their wits and the bairns 
screeching after them. I canna think 
of it! Icanna think of it! 1 have 
long been a faithful servant to ye, 
O Lord. But gin ye dinna turn 
the wind about and blaw the scoun- 
drel out of our gates I'll nae stir 
a foot; but will just sit here till 
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the tide comes, sae tak your will o’ 
‘‘.” 

The wind did turn, and in spite of 
their best efforts to withstand it the 
fleet was blown out to sea and one of 
their captured ships swamped by the 
tornado. The next morning, under a 
fair sky, Captain Jones determined to 
sail back and renew the negotiations, 
but the French officers refused to 
stand by him. Sound judgment had 
directed his movements, and when 
they promised success he had no pow- 
er to command his squadron, as the 
crafty Landais had obtained from the 
French Minister of Marine just before 
sailing a concordat binding the five 
captains to act together, and now 
first exhibited that document to Capt. 
Jones, who found he could only com- 
mand his own ship. 

The Richard, Pallas, and Ven- 
geance then proceeded south, and on 
the 23d ran upon a fleet of forty-one 
sail of merchantmen under convoy 
of two British ships-of-war. These 


proved to be the Countess of Scar- 
borough, 


28 guns, and the Serapis, 
44 guns. The Pallas bore down on 
the Countess of Scarborough, and 
after an hour’s conflict the white cross 
of St. George fell before the stars and 
stripes. The Alliance held aloof from 
the conflict. The Vengeance re- 
mained far to the windward. The 
Richard and _ Serapis - approached 
within hailing distance and were left 
as single-handed combatants. The 
Serapis carried twenty 18-pounders 
and twenty-one smaller guns. She 
could throw 600 pounds of iron at one 
discharge. She was one of the finest 
frigates in the British navy, and car- 
ried 325 officers and men. The Rich- 
ard had six 18-pounders and thirty- 
four 6, 9, and 12-pounders. She could 
throw 474 pounds of iron at one dis- 
charge, was an old ship refitted as a 
frigate, and was manned by 375 men 
to serve her guns. 

The battle opened an hour after 
sunset. Thesea was lighted bya full 
moon shining from a cloudless sky. 
The combatants were three miles off 
the rugged cliffs of Flamborough. 
The cliffs were crowded with specta- 
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tors, as were the piers and snore front. 
A light breeze carried the two ships 
slowly together and abreast, bow to 
bow, and within pistol-shot distance. 
The Serapis hailed the Richard, when 
simultaneously both vessels opened 
their broadsides. Each did effective 
work in carrying destruction and 
death in their wake. Two of the 18- 
pounders on the Richard burst, kill- 
ing every man working them, and so 
destroying the deck as to render use- 
less the four remaining heavy guns. 
This left twenty 18-pounders on the 
Serapis and only six 9 and 12-pound- 
ers on the Richard. In this unequal 
fight broadside followed broadside, 
producing a continuous flash and un- 
interrupted roar. The smoke hid the 
antagonists from the spectators on 
shore, and they could not witness the 
manceuvres of the vessels as each en- 
deavored to cross the other’s bow in 
order to rake the deck of her oppo- 
nent from bowtostern. The Richard 
had lost several of her braces and 
would not readily obey her helm. 
When the bowsprit of the Serapis 
chanced to cross the deck of the Rich- 
ard near the mizzen-mast, Jones 
lashed it to the mast, and the stern 
of the Serapis swung around to the 
bow of the Richard. Their respective 
riggings became entangled and the 
muzzles of their gurls often touched. 
The shots from the Richard had cut 
the masts of the Serapis almost 
through, and the 18-pounders on the 


THE RATTLESNAKE FLAG. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROM JONES. 


Serapis had torn into one immense 
porthole the side of the Richard, ex- 
posing her guns and leaving the deck 
to be supported only by the stanch- 
ions. Her water-line was also so cut 
as to admit torrents of water. Each 
succeeding broadside carried with it 
more destruction. The marines on 
the quarter-deck of the Richard picked 


off the gunners of the Serapis before’ 


they could apply the match, and they 
in turn succumbed to the murderous 
storm of grapeshot that swept the 
quarter-deck. Men in the riggings 
of each ship kept up an incessant fir- 
ing on any exposed enemy. Captain 
Jones’s battery of 12-pounders was 
silenced and the ships were drifting 
apart. At this supreme moment 
Jones ordered his men to board the 
Serapis, and one hundred men stood 
ready. The vessels drifted together 


and Jones lashed the two ships broad- 
side to broadside, so that the gunners 
were obliged to run their rammers 
through the ports of the enemy to 
gain room to load their guns. The 
rigging was torn to shreds and the 
timbers shattered. The volume of 
smoke was so dense that the gunners 
could see the enemy only as the con- 
cussions for a moment cleared the 
air. With gleaming swords, explod- 
ing pistols, and frenzied cries, one 
hundred men rushed over the side of 
the Serapis to meet an equal number 
armed with pike, sabre, and pistol, 
with defiant yells. In midnight dark- 
ness, lighted only by flashes from 
death-dealing engines of war, and en- 
veloped in sulphurous smoke, the con- 
tending crews, now reénforced by 
every available man in either ship, 
engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict 
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on the deck of the Serapis. They 
were no longer men, but demons 
butchering each other. Dead bodies 
strewed the deck slippery with blood. 
Prayers, oaths, shrieks, groans, yells, 
blended with the clash of sabres and 
the ring of pistol shots, and yet one 
of the chief actors in the carnage had 
written to Lady Selkirk these words : 
‘*Humanity starts back from such 
scenes of horror and cannot suffi- 
ciently execrate the vile promoters of 
this detestable war.’’ 

The boarders were driven back to 
the bloody deck of the Richard, and 
at that moment the respective com- 
manders stood, each on his own quar- 
ter-deck, within a few feet of the 
other. 

It being too dark to see the ensigns, 
Captain Pearson of the Serapis shout- 
ed: ‘‘ Have you struck your flag ?”’ 

** No,”’ thundered the unconquered 
Jones ; ‘‘I have not yet begun to 
fight.’’ He ordered his men back to 
their guns, and serving them with his 
own hands, directed his broadsides so 
rapidly and with so great precision 
that every shot told on the enemy’s 
ship. His guns became heated from 
rapid firing, and each rebound shook 
the Richard from stem to stern. She 
was sinking. An officer went below 
and humanely released 300 prisoners 
confined in the hold. They rushed 
from death below to death above, as 
the guns of the Serapis were sweep- 
ing the deck. The rudder of the 
Richard was useless and the fire in 
her hold was sweeping toward the 
powder magazine. The prisoners 
were ordered to the pumps, and the 
powder was thrown into the sea. Such 
was the desperate condition on board 
the Richard two and a half hours 
after the first broadside had been 
fired. 

Captain Pearson thought toend the 
conflict by boarding the Richard, but 
his boarding party was met by Jones, 
who had anticipated this movement, 
and driven back. Meantime, the pow- 
der monkeys on the Serapis had in 
the confusion strewn the decks with 
the powder cartridges as they served 
the gunners, and a hand grenade 





thrown from the Richard fired the 
train, producing an awful explosion, 
killing twenty men and stripping the 
clothing from all on the deck. This 
accident deprived all the guns of 
gunners, and at the same instant the 
mainmast of the Serapis, already cut 
by the shot from the Richard, went 
by the board, leaving the ship a help- 
less wreck. Thereupon Captain Pear- 
son, with his own hand, struck his 
flag. 

Near the end of the fight the Alli- 
ance, which had stood aloof until 
then, made her appearance and dis- 
charged a broadside full into the stern 
of the Richard, and as she passed 
along her off side continued firing 
volley after volley into the broadside 
of the Richard, at the same time dis- 
regarding all signals made by Captain 
Jones. After this extraordinary con- 
duct Captain Landais withdrew from 
the scene of action. 

The captain and lieutenant of the 
Serapis were taken on board the Rich- 
ard, while the men between decks, in 
the absence of an order from the offi- 
cers, continued the firing, not know- 
ing the ship had surrendered. The 
fight had consumed three and a half 
hours, and the world had never re- 
corded in all its naval chronicles an- 
other sea fight combining the ele- 
ments of heroism, daring, valor, des- 
peration and sanguinary results to 
equal that between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis. 

In his official journal Captain Jones 
wrote : 


‘“‘ A person must have been an eye-witness 
to form a just idea of the tremendous scene 
of carnage, wreck, and ruin that everywhere 
appeared. Humanity cannot but recoil from 
the prospect of such finished horror and 
lament that war should produce such fatal 
consequences,”’ 


Jones took possession of his shat- 
tered prize and transferred to it his 
crew. Finding that it was impos- 
sible to carry the Richard to port, the 
wounded were removed to the Sera- 
pis, and standing on the deck of his 
prize he saw the sea swallow up “‘ the 
good old ship,’’ and with her the 
forty-two bodies of her gallant sea- 
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men who gave up their lives to help 
win the fight. He took his disabled 
prize into the port of Texel, Holland. 

Jones was the hero oftheday. His 
name was on all lips, and in France 
and America the enthusiasm was 
boundless, and in England he was 
characterized as ‘‘ the American cor- 
sair, the pirate Paul Jones.”’ 

The Dutch government, fearing the 
displeasure of England, yet not desir- 
ing the French ships to leave its port, 
insisted that the American commo- 
dore, whose government Holland 
had not recognized, should leave Tex- 
el immediately with the American 
frigate Alliance. The British fleet 
watched the port to prevent his de- 
parture. Before he left he learned of 
the exchange of prisoners, effected by 
Franklin, and had much satisfaction 
in the knowledge that prisoners cap- 
tured by him had in exchange released 
from the most dreadful bondage all 
the American prisoners in England. 
He also had the pleasure of meeting 
Captain Conyngham at Texel, who was 
among the exchanged prisoners. On 
the Alliance he had a picked crew of 
427 men, mostly Americans, many just 
liberated from British prisons. On 
December 26 he set sail through the 
North Sea by way of the Straits of 
Dover, in full view of the British fleet 
in the Downs, past the Isle of Wight, 
through quite a fleet at Spithead, and 
past a number of cruising line-of-bat- 
tle ships flying the British flag, over 
a route of 1500 miles without a single 
interruption, although every vessel in 
the British navy was on the lookout 
for him. He landed at Corunna, 
Spain, where he made needed repairs. 
Entering the harbor of L’Orient, 
February 13, 1780, having in con- 
voy the American ship Livingston, he 
went to Paris, where he was courted 
by all the nobility and presented with 
a gold-handled sword by the King. 
On returning to L’Orient he found 
that his right to command her had 
been questioned by Captain Landais, 
and that Landais’ claims were support- 
ed by Commissioner Lee. On going 
on board he found Captain Landais 
had assumed command and had Com- 
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missioner Lee on board as a passenger 
for the United States. Jones, Dale, 
and others of the officers of the Alli- 
ance, who would not consent to serve 
under Landais, were put on shore in 
a boat, and Jones at once repaired to 
Versailles and reported the affair to 
Franklin, who, upon consultation with 
the King, directed him to proceed to 
L’Orient and direct the officer at the 
fort commanding the harbor to stop 
the Alliance and arrest Landais. It 
was thus in the power of Jones to fire 
upon the ship and take her by force. 
From this action he desisted, and 
rather than endanger the crew and 
the valuable cargo, so much needed 
by the patriot army in America, he 
allowed his old enemy to pass un- 
harmed. The Alliance reached Phila- 
delphia under her second officer, as 
the conduct of Landais on the voyage 
made it necessary to put him under 
restraint, Lee testifying against him. 
Even Jones, whom he had so greatly 
wronged, charitably pronounced him 
insane. 

After delays and narrow escapes 
from shipwrecks, Commodore Jones 
finally left L’Orient, December 18, 
for America with the Ariel heavily 
laden with supplies for the Ameri- 
can army. He encountered the Brit- 
ish frigate Triumph, Captain Pinder. 
After a parley, during which Jones 
determined the strength of the enemy, 
the Ariel opened fire. It was a dark 
night, and the flash from her broad- 
side lighted the sea and enabled the 
gunners of the Triumph to train her 
guns. The firing continued rapid 
and effective on both sides, and the 
scene enacted was one of blood and 
death. The conflict lasted but ten 
minutes, when the Triumph struck 
her colors, and Captain Pinder cried 
for quarter, saying half of his men 
were killed. With a few more broad- 
sides Jones might have sunk the Tri 
umph, and it was his duty to do this 
rather than allow her to escape. Re- 
lying, however, on the honor of the 
British commander, he accepted his 
unconditional surrender. The guns 
of the Ariel were abandoned, as the 
whole crew went upon deck to attend 
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THE MEDAL GIVEN TO JONES BY THE U. S. CONGRESS, 


the wants of the wounded, ard here 
they witnessed the Triumph suddenly 
spread all sail and escape. As she 
could readily outsail the Ariel the 
pursuit was fruitless. 

On February 18, 1781, John Paul 
Jones arrived in Philadelphia, after an 
absence of over three years. Here he 
received the thanks of Congress and 
congratulatory letters from Washing- 
ton, Hancock, Lafayette, and Adams. 
He was given charge of the construc- 
tion of the frigate America, the largest 
74-gun ship in the world, building 
at Portsmouth, N. H. For sixteen 
months he devoted his tireless ener- 
gies to building the ship. 

At a brilliant féte given to him at 
this time by the French minister, all 
the members of Congress being pres- 
ent, the minister, in the name of the 
King of France, conferred upon John 
Paul Jones the honor of the Cross of 
Military Merit. 

Jones's hope, so long deferred, to 
command the best naval vessel afloat, 
was to again sicken his heart, as by 
act of Congress the America was 
transferred to the King of France to 
indemnify his government for the loss 
of the Magnifique stranded in Boston 
Harbor while serving the cause of In- 
dependence in America. Jones con- 
tinued, however, to faithfully super- 
intend the construction of the ship, 
and amid the admiration of thousands 


of spectators he directed the French 
and American flags to be entwined at 
her stern as she glided gracefully into 
her native element November 5, 
1782. The same day Chevalier Jones 
gracefully surrendered the America 
to Chevalier de Martigue. 

He was then promised the com- 
mand of the Indian, the fickle mis- 
tress who eluded his grasp while on 
the stocks at Amsterdam and was in 
possession of the State of South Caro- 
lina, loaned by the King of France to 
that State to defend her sea-coast. 
She had been rechristened South 
Carolina. Before passing into pos- 
session of the United States navy she 
was captured by a British frigate, 
and Jones again was left without a 
ship. He then joined the French 
fleet fitted out in Boston to cruise in 
the West Indies, but before opera- 
tions actually began the war came to 
an end, and he sailed for England in 
1787, thence crossing over to France. 

Congress resolved; October 11, 
1787, ‘‘ That a medal of gold be struck 
and presented to Chevalier Paul Jones 
in commemoration of the valor and 
brilliant services of that officer, and 
that the Honorable Mr. Jefferson, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States at the Courtof Versailles, have 
the same executed with the proper 
device.”’ 

Captain Jones fought in the cause 
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of Independence twenty-three sea bat- 
tles and was never vanquished. He 
made seven successful descents upon 
towns, and he captured two ships of 
equal size as his own, and two far his 
superior in armament and strength. 
He captured numerous store-ships 
and smaller vessels and spread alarm 
throughout Great Britain, causing 
her to fortify her ports. He forced 
the British to stop pillaging and burn- 
ing in America, and secured for 
American prisoners fair treatment 
and exchange as prisoners of war. 
He visited Denmark to prosecute a 
claim against the government, and 
from Copenhagen went to St. Peters- 
burg, where he gained the friendship 
of the Czarina Catherine, and was by 
her invested with the command of the 
Russian fleet operating against Tur- 
key at the mouth of the Dneiper. He 
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was commissioned Admiral, and won 
repeated victories over the Turks. 
He had, upon entering the service, 
reserved the right to leave at any time 
America might need his services, and 
not to be called, in any event, to fight 
either against America or France. 
This conditional enlistment hindered’ 
his advancement in rank, and finally 
becoming dissatisfied with the service, 
he resigned and returned to Paris. 
He never received but a moiety of 
the prize money earned by him, and 
was still petitioning the French gov- 
ernment for a settlement of his claims 
when he died, unhappy and disap- 
pointed, July 18, 1792. The same 
year the President of the United 
States had appointed him Commis- 
sioner and Consul to Algiers, but he 
did not live to receive his commission. 


John Howard Brown. 


AUREOLA. 


HE stars fall down from heaven, 
And leave no trail behind ; 
The roses blush on every bush, 

Then scatter to the wind. 


And dreams of childhood vanish 
As sunshine from the day ; 
On every tree a bird sings free, 

And lightly flies away. 


But an unending glory 
Has made my life divine ; 
For I have seen thine eyes serene, 


And they have gazed in mine. 


Thomas Walsh. 


A WINTER GARDEN. 


HOLLOW by the clematis o’erspanned, 

A little pool which were in Summer lost ; 

And strewn upon its face by Winter’s hand, 
Behold the shining star-flowers of the past, 

Fern leaves more delicate than maiden-hair, 

With drooping crystal frond and slender stem, 
And the reflected vines are pencilled there, 

And spiky moss of snow encircles them. 

Though fairest form be here, no colors gleam, 
No spray is stirred : life were this garden’s death. 
Look ! on the surface of the frozen stream 

A withered leaf, blown by the year’s last breath, 
Goes sliding by, and all is still once more, 


While darkness sinks upon the valley hoar. 


C. E. D. Phelps. 
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THE ORIGINAL STARRY 


OW many Americans whose 

hearts thrill with patriotic fer- 

vor at the recountal of Paul 
Jones’s daring deeds and his historic 
action in raising the first American 
flag on a battle-ship, know that the 
original Stars and Stripes which was 
nailed to the masthead of the Bon 
Homme Richard is still kept and can 
be seen in a little New England 
town? The identical emblem of free- 
dom which Jones ran up on the frig- 
ate he commanded, which was shot 
down, rescued, and afterward trans- 
ferred to the Serapis, is now the prop- 
erty and treasure of Mrs. Samuel 
Bayard Stafford, having been handed 
down through the Stafford family 
since it was first presented to Lieu- 
tenant James Bayard Stafford in 1784. 
The events leading to the service of 
Lieutenant Stafford on the Bon 
Homme Richard, as printed in Pre- 
ble’s “ History of 
the American 
Flag,’’ are as fol- 
lows: About ten 
days before the 
battle between 
the Bon Homme 
Richard and the 
Serapis, Paul 
Jones captured a 
British vessel of 
war and her prize, 
an armed ship 
called the Kitty, 
commanded by 
Captain Philip 
Stafford. The 
Englishman had 
put the Kitty’s 
crew in irons, 
which were now 
transferred to the 
English. The 
crew of the Kitty 
volunteered to 
serve on board the 
Richard and in 
the service of Paul 
Jones in gratitude 


MRS, SAMUEL B. STAFFORD. 


Owner of the original Stars and Stripes. 


FLAG OF PAUL JONES. 


for their release from the British. 
Among these volunteers was James 
Bayard Stafford, a nephew of the 
captain of the Kitty. Being edu- 
cated, he was made an officer on 
board the Richard. 

The flag was made in Philadelphia 
by Misses Mary and Sarah Austin, 
under the supervision of General 
Washington and Captain John Brown; 
the principal idea of the design being 
taken from Washington’s family es- 
cutcheon. The flag was presented to 
Captain John Paul Jones by the ladies 
who made it. By its new owner it 
was placed on a small vessel and car- 
ried up and down the Delaware 
River, thus being exhibited to the 
admiring thousands assembled on the 
adjacent shores. After this formal 
parade the flag was run up on the 
Bon Homme Richard, which went 
out privateering. In the memorable 
battle between 
this famous ship 
and the Serapis 
the flag was shot 
from the mast- 
head and fell in- 
to the sea. It was 
then that Lieu- 
tenant Stafford 
bravely sprang in- 
to the water, res- 
cued the flag, and 
climbing back on 
board, nailed it 
again to the mast- 
head. During this 
dangerous adven- 
ture young Staf- 
ford was seriously 
wounded bya 
sword stroke 
from a British of- 
ficer, and never 
thoroughly recov- 
ered from the 
wound thus re- 
ceived. The flag 
was transferred 
from the Bon 
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THE ORIGINAL STARS AND STRIPES, 


MADE IN PHILADELPHiA, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF WASHINGTON, AND SWUNG TO THE BREEZE FROM THE MAST- 


HEAD OF THE ‘‘BON HOMME RICHARD.” THE BOARDING SWORD AND THE MUSKET FROM THE “‘SERAPIS” ARE 


ALSO SHOWN. 
From a photograph loaned to THE PETERSON MAGAZINE by Mrs. Stafford, the owner of the sacred relic. 
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Homme Richard to the United States 
frigate Alliance, and subsequently 
was presented to Lieutenant Stafford, 
according to the following document 
now in the possession of the present 
owner of the flag : 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Monday, December 13th, 1784. 
James Bayard Stafford: 

Sir: I am directed by the Marine Com- 
mittee to inform you that on last Thursday, 
the gth, they decided to bestow upon you, 
for your meritorious services through the 
late war, ‘‘ Paul Jones’s Starry Flag of the 
Bon Homme Richard’’—which was trans- 
ferred to the Alliance—a boarding sword of 
said ship, and a musquet captured from the 
Serapis. 

If you write to Captain — Brown, at the 
ae what ship you wish them sent by to 
ew York, they will be forwarded to you. 

Your humble servant, 
James MEYLER, 
Secretary gh tem. 
(Recorded in office of Secretary of. State.) 


Accompanying this letter is an affi- 
davit from the Secretary of State 
that it is a true copy of the record in 
his office. 

Lieutenant Stafford served through 
the whole war, and was sent witha 
message to Henry Laurens, who was 
confined in the Tower of London. 
This difficult mission he accomplished 
successfully and with great courage. 
On his death he bequeathed the flag 
to his daughter, Sarah Smith Stafford, 
who in turn willed it to her brother, 
Samuel Bayard Stafford. It is now 
in the possession of the latter's widow, 
who lives at Cottage City, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. This aged lady, a 
portrait of whom is here reproduced, 
is quite as proud of the relic as was 
her ancestor, the young lieutenant, 
when it first came into his possession. 
On her death it will be placed in the 


_ Smithsonian Institute at Washington. 


The flag is now kept in a glass case, 
together with the ‘*‘ musquet’’ and 
broadsword referred to in the letter 
quoted above. The flag is made of 
bunting, and is now about two and a 
half yards long and two yards wide. 
It was originally much longer ; but 
patriotic relic-hunters, whose covet- 
ousness was greater than their venera- 
tion, have shorn it of more than half 


its length. It was for this reason that 
the flag was finally placed in a glass 
case, where it may be seen by all, but 
is safe from the scissors of the en- 
thusiast. 

The picture of the flag here given 
is made from a photograph which is 
supposed to be the only one in exist- 
ence, and it clearly shows the holes 
made by British bullets in the 
famous encounter, when its brave 
stripes and shining stars first floated 
on the breeze of freedom. When the 
banner was presented to Lieutenant 
Stafford it was stained with the blood 
of American patriots ; but in a fit of 
inspiration, and probably recalling 
the old proverb that cleanliness is 
next to godliness, the first Lady 
Stafford washed all spots from the 
ensign, and even patched the bullet- 
holes! The patches have since been 
removed, but the crimson consecration 
of American blood cannot be brought 
back to honor the ancient relic. 

In 1848 a petition was presented to 
Congress for Miss Sarah Smith Staf- 
ford, asking recognition and compen- 
sation for her father’s services during 
the Revolution. After many delays, 
postponements, and renewals, the bill 
was passed, and she received $8000, 
but owing to unfortunate investments 
she never enjoyed any benefit from 
the amount thus gained. 

Mrs. Samuel Bayard Stafford, the 
present owner of the flag, has exhibit- 
ed it by special request at several na- 
tional gatherings. At the Centennial 
in Philadelphia in 1876, at various 
G. A. R. encampments, and at the’ 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, the 
starry banner was displayed amid 
cheers and booming of cannon. 

It is an inspiring sight, first em- 
blem of our freedom, this ancient 
starry banner, the first to be saluted 
by a foreign naval power as the en- 
sign of an independent country. It 
is further pleasing to recall that on 
the occasion of its first appearance 
the gallant commander who hoisted 
it won a famous victory, and the 
brave lieutenant who rescued it lived 
to own it as a reward for his courage. 
The patriotic spirit of Jones so gal- 
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lantly expressed in his own words, 
‘‘T had the honor to hoist with my 
own hands the flag of freedom the 
first time it was displayed on the 
Delaware ; and I have attended it 
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with veneration ever since on the 
ocean,’’ will stir a responsive chord 
in the proud and reverential heart of 
every patriotic American. 

Beatrice Sturges. 
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T was a hot August afternoon, and 
the sun’s rays beat down with 
melting intensity upon the lime- 

stone pike that served Tannington 
for a principal street. The air was 
close and sultry, and the only respite 
to suffering humanity came in the 
shape of an occasional pine-laden 
breeze that stole down from the tall 
sentinel mountains beneath which the 
tiny town nestled. 

Not that there was much humanity 
around to suffer, for though it was 
mid-week, the big, boisterous engines 
in the tannery on the hill were silent, 
and the canning factory’s gates were 
closed. Even the village store was 
deserted by all save a solitary clerk, 
who hadn’t made a sale since early 
morning. There was a Granger pic- 
nic over at Slawson’s Corners, and 
most of the population were attend- 
ing it. 

Carrie Lumsden, a summer boarder 
from the neighboring city of Jones- 
ville, was one of the few stay-at- 
homes. Having firmly resisted the 
pressing invitation of her hostess, 
Mrs. Johnson, to make one of the 
family party, she was now dozing in 
a hammock on. Farmer Johnson’s 
piazza. 

The young woman had come down 
from Jonesville about three weeks be- 
fore on an ‘‘ absolute quiet’’ prescrip- 
tion. The doctor, in enjoining her 
to ‘‘ get away from everything,’’ had 
particularly specified newspapers, for 
it was over-zeal in the service of one 
of Jonesville’s morning journals that 
was responsible for Miss Lumsden’s 
break-down. One of the most rapid 
and effective workers on the Phono- 
graph staff, she had, for two years, 
supported herself and her invalid 
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mother, working early and late, with- 
out a thought of rest or the slightest 
attention to the repeated warnings of 
her overtaxed nerves. Finally these 
became so pointed and peremptory 
as to be no longer disregarded. Pure 
air, simple food, and perfect rest had 
wrought wonders. The girl slept 
like a top, and her eye was as bright 
and her step as springy as ever. She 
felt equal to producing any amount 
of ‘‘copy,’’ and was thinking of re- 
turning to work again ere she became 
lazy. She made a pretty picture as 
she lay there, trying to settle whether 
to get fully awake and resume her 
book, or yield to the prevailing drowsi- 
ness and fall sound asleep. She was 
saved the trouble of a decision by the 
sudden appearance of old Quarles, the 
Johnson man-of-all work, who rushed 
into the yard, well blown by the un- 
wonted exertion of moving slightly 
faster than a walk, and crying in his 
strident tones : 

‘*Oh, Miss Carrie, suthin’ dread- 
ful’s happened! Old Steve Arnold, 
down to the toll-gate’s, killed Miss 
Arnold with the axe an’ hung hisself. 
Gus Robbins jess found ’em. He’s 
over’t the store. What kin we do? 
’Squire Jackson’s at the picnic, an’ 
there ain’t nobody to take no action.’’ 

Instantly the hitherto languid young 
woman was all activity and interest. 
She was out of the hammock and 
down the steps in a jiffy. Here was 
an opportunity to atone for a month 
of idleness. 

‘‘ Well, that’s terrible, isn’t it? I 
suppose there’s nothing to do, though, 
Quarles, but wait till the ‘Squire 
comes back. Then he’ll hold an in- 
quest. There'll be plenty of time for 
that.”’ 
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The newspaper girl scented a pos- 
sible ‘‘ scoop,’’ and didn’t wish the 
matter stirred up too much. 

She tossed on her “ sailor’’ and ac- 
companied the old man over to the 
store, where Robbins, a lank, yellow- 
haired, and exceedingly shy young 
man was telling his story for the 
sixthtime. He was considerably em- 
barrassed when the tall, graceful, 
bright-eyed girl appeared and made 
him give his vivid recital all over 
again. It was much shorter this time 
though, for she skilfully but charm- 
ingly headed off all tautological and 
superfluous statement. In five min- 


‘ utes she had him pumped dry, and 


then, piloted by the young man and 
old Quarles, Miss Lumsden started 
on foot for the scene of the tragedy, 
about a mile distant, filled with ardor, 
but not without a modicum of femi- 
nine repugnance to the gruesomeness 
of the matter in hand. Doing mur- 
ders and suicides had not been in her 
line, but she shrank from nothing 
that Fate threw in the path of duty. 
She found that the affair presented 
many features both dramatic and pa- 
thetic. Old Arnold, who before he 
became an opium wreck had cut 
quite a figure in local politics, had 
been obliging enough to leave on the 
kitchen table a letter detailing his 
reasons for removing his helpmate 
and himself, and had been, in his 
half-crazy way, so circumstantial as 
to leave no room for conjecture as to 
the facts, but at the same time so 
vague in some of his statements as to 
furnish abundant food for speculation 
as to the remote causes leading up to 
the state of mind into which he had 
gotten before committing the tragedy. 
It was good for at least two columns 
of brevier anda “‘ scare head.’’ Hav- 
ing secured it all, with considerably 
less shock to her nerves than she had 
anticipated, Miss Lumsden hurried 
back to the cottage, and began writing. 
By half-past six o’clock she had 
her story finished, and then, for the 
first time, began to consider how she 
was going to get her matter to the 
Phonograph office. Thirty-five miles 
of indifferent road and two big moun- 


tains lay between Tannington and 
Jonesville. There was no telegraph 
or telephone, and the mail-carrier, on 
his picturesque old gray mare, had 
left on his daily trip hours before. 
All of Farmer Johnson’s horses were 
at the picnic. 

The perplexed journalist consulted 
with Quarles, and sent him out to re- 
connoitre. He returned with the 
cheerful news that the only horses in 
the village were Crosby’s old gray, 
that couldn’t make the journey in a 
week, and Turner’s colt, that nobody 
could ride or drive. Slawson’s was 
fifteen miles away, and the earliest 
picnicker was not to be looked for be- 
fore ten o’clock. The trip to Jones- 
ville would take a fresh horse four 
hours at least... 

Still Miss Lumsden kept her nerve. 
That copy must be gotten to Jones- 
ville within six hours by some means. 
There must be a horse. Wouldn’t 
Quarles, the dear old man, go out 
and inquire once more? The soft- 
hearted man-of-all-work knew the 
case was quite hopeless, but he 
couldn't resist those pretty, appeal- 
ing lips. He sallied forth, and in ten 
minutes was back again, this time 
with news of a horse, a fine bay, that 
had just been driven into the Piper 
Hotel yard by a gay young chap, 
who said he was from Jonesville. 

** What does he look like ?”’ 

** Middlin’ tall, with a pink shirt 
an’ a sash, an’ curly hair, an’ a mus- 
tache.”’ 

The girl feared the very worst, but 
calmly asked : 

**Do you know what his business 
is ?”’ 

‘*T think he must be a reporter, 
the way he talks.”’ 

At this all hopes of a ‘* scoop’’ died 
in the girl’s breast. From Quarles’s 
crude description she was sure the 
new arrival must be Dick Ainsworth, 
of the Jnterviewer, Jonesville’s other 
morning paper. Her acquaintance 
with the young man was slight, but 
she knew he was a “ hustler.”’ 

Quarles’s report of his next scout 
proved that her surmise was correct. 
Ainsworth had come down in search 
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of political news for his Sunday edi- 
tion, and intended going over to the 
picnic, but hearing of the tragedy, 
had concluded to stay in the village 
and bag the biggergame. He worked 
swiftly, and by 7.30 o’clock his note. 
book was full, and he was ready to 
drive back to Jonesville. By that 
time Miss Lumsden, who had been 
cool enough while gathering the facts 
and preparing her copy, was feverish 
at the prospect of losing all for the 
lack of means of getting her matter 
to Jonesville. 

Defeat at this stage of the game 
would have been maddening. 

When the faithful Quarles reported 
to the perplexed journalist that Ains- 
worth’s horse was hitched, she made 
a desperate resolution. It was noth- 
ing less than to ask Ainsworth to take 
her up to Jonesville with him. Asa 
young woman she might have hesi- 
tated at such a step ; as a newspaper 
girl, she thought only of her duty to 
the Phonograph. 

She reached the hotel just as her 
rival was starting. The young man 
had kept himself fully informed con- 
cerning the Phonograph reporter’s 
movements, knew exactly her predica- 
ment, and was sure he had every- 
thing his.own way. Nevertheless, he 
showed well-simulated surprise at her 
appearance. 

He bowed politely, exclaiming : 

‘Why, how are you, Miss Lums- 
den? I didn’t know you were down 
here !”’ 

She extended her hand cordially. 

‘IT came down three weeks ago for 
a rest, but I’ve decided to go back 
to-day, and have a favor to ask of 
you. Mr. Ainsworth, would you 
mind taking me up to town with 
you ?”’ 

This in her sweetest tone and with 
a winning smile. 

Ainsworth, in common with most 
successful journalists, possessed the 
knack of thoroughly controlling his 
voice and features under all circum- 
stances, and there was no trace of as- 
tonishment in either, and no relaxa- 
tion of his pleasant manner as he re- 
plied, after the slightest pause : 
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** Certainly, upon one condition."’ 

‘* What is that ?’’ she asked, in an 
of-course-she-could-comply sort of 
tone. 

‘That you don’t give your paper 
the Arnold tragedy.”’ 

The girl had more than half-ex- 
pected this, but there was plainly ex- 
pressed disappointment in the out- 
ward curve of her red lips and the 
slightest quiver of her eyelids as she 
answered, ‘‘ Oh, I couldn’t do that.”’ 

Ainsworth, inflexible though he 
had resolved to be, said mentally : 
‘* How deuced charming she looks ! 
She’ll cry next, and then what wii/ 
I do ?”’ 

Then aloud : ‘‘ Miss Lumsden, do 
you realize how much you are ask- 
ing ?”’ 

“‘T think Ido; and my experience 
with gentlemen reporters led me to 
hope you might extend the courtesy.’’ 
The accent upon ‘‘ gentlemen’’ was 
faint but significant. 

‘‘Indeed, I’m truly sorry I can’t 
oblige you ; but you must know that 
my first duty is to my paper."’ 

“Oh, very well. I'll find some 
other way, I suppose.’’ She spoke 
slowly, with the slightest tremor in 
her voice. 

Ainsworth felt that to tarry longer 
was to risk defeat. So he leaped into 
his buggy, and with a polite ‘‘ Good- 
evening,’’ whirled away toward Jones- 
ville. 

As the few loungers who witnessed 
the swiftly-enacted scene gazed from 
the vanishing vehicle to the girl’s 
fair face, and saw a tiny tear stand- 
ing in each of her bright brown eyes, 
they marvelled how mortal man could 
be sucha brute. Quarles shook his fist 
at the departing journalist, and mut- 
tered : ‘‘I’d uv tossed him out fora 
nickel. The [inarticulate growl] to 
treat a lady so.”’ 

** Never mind, Quarles, we’ll beat 
him yet. It was mean, though.” 
Suddenly herface brightened. “ Hur- 
rah! I’vean idea.’’ And she trotted 
briskly up the road, followed by the 
devoted Quarles. 

Before Ainsworth had covered two 
miles of the dusty pike he had changed 
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his mind twenty times, now resolv- 
ing to return and say “ Yes,’’ and 
then deciding that duty required him 
to drive on as fast as he could toward 
the J/nterviewer office, still miles and 
miles away. 

He was a good-hearted fellow, fully 
informed as to the amenities of jour- 
nalism, and possessing at least the 
average amount of gallantry. Onan 
ordinary occasion he would probably 
not have hesitated a moment before 
aiding a fellow-worker on a rival pa- 
per, especially if that fellow was a 
pretty girl ; but this was no common 
case. He had, apparently, the mo- 
nopoly of a big sensational item, and 
his course was perfectly clear. 

With twilight came refreshing cool- 
ness, that made driving delightful, 
and it was not long before the young 
man had, for the time being, forgot- 
ten his pretty competitor, and settled 
himself to the task of composing his 
story. All went well until he was as- 
cending a long steep hill, four miles 
from Tannington. 

There adversity overtook him in 
the guise of a broken trace. The 
young man’s talents did not include 
mechanical aptness, and it took him 
a good half hour to repair the dam- 
age. He had scarcely resumed his 
journey when a vision of beauty and 
grace swept by. 

‘“Good evening, Mr. Ainsworth. 
Perhaps I’ll beat you yet. I’m the 
tortoise, you know,’’ floated back 
toward the buggy in mocking tones, 
as the lovely apparition melted into 
the night. 

Miss Lumsden’s bright idea had 
developed into action. She had re- 
membered that Jennie Long, a Tan- 
nington girl, who was off at the pic- 
nic, owned a bicycle. The Phono- 
graph reporter was an expert wheel- 
woman, and to borrow the wheel from 
the girl’s mother, get ready and start, 
was for our energetic heroine the 
work of but a few minutes. She had 
cut out a lively pace and overtaken 
Ainsworth while he wrestled on the 
mountain with the refractory trace. 

The young man’s admiration for 
the girl’s pluck was so great that he 
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was more than half inclined to call 
her back; but as he hesitated she 
passed out of hail, so he let the horse 
out, and by ten minutes’ sharp driv- 
ing, overtook the cyclist. As he saw 
her whirling along in the white road, 
now brilliantly illuminated by the 
risen moon, he said to himself : 

*“ There’s no use trying to head off 
a girl like that; I’ll do the decent 
thing by her. She’s bound to reach 
Jonesville in time anyhow, and I 
might as well have the pleasure of 
her company.”’ 

When he got close enough he call- 
ed, ‘‘ Miss Lumsden, I can’t see you 
goingonalone. Isurrender. Won't 
you get into the buggy ?”’ 

She was in the shadow just then, 
and he could not see the shaft of 
scorn that was shot from her eyes ; but 
there was no mistaking the tone in 
which she replied : 

““Thanks; but I’m doing quite 
nicely. I’m not one bit afraid, and 
it’s just cool enough to make the ex- 
ercise delightful. Please drive on, 
and don’t mind me.”’ 

He knew she meant it, and aftera 
few unavailing words of remonstrance 
he pushed briskly on, but determined 
to keep within hail. After that he 
let her set the pace, urging the horse 
when she forged ahead, and slacken- 
ing speed when she did. 

A very few miles of this kind of 
travel were enough for the bay. He 
was homeward bound, and decidedly 
averse to poking. After several 
abortive attempts to break away he 
finally settled matters by shying at a 
spectre-like tree that lifted its bare 
white arms across the road, and start- 
ed down a steep hill at a rattling 
pace. The frightened driver in vain 
hauled and tugged upon the lines, 
and within half a mile the wayward 
beast was master. The end came 
swiftly. Near the bottom of the hill 
Ainsworth was tossed out, landing 
anything but gently on a pile of 
stones, while the nag sped merrily 
homeward. - 

There came to the luckless journal- 
ist one sharp spasm of pain and then 
—merciful unconsciousness. When 
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he presently returned to anguish and 
the world again, a sweet-toned voice 
was asking : 


‘‘ Are you much hurt? Can you 


move ?”’ His fair rival had again 
overtaken him. 
‘“Ugh! my arm!”’ was all he had 


the grace to answer. When he tried 
to raise his right arm, it fell back 
like lead. 

Miss Lumsden gently touched the 
limb and said, ‘‘I’m afraid it’s 
broken.”’ 

Ainsworth groaned acquiescence. 

** Just lie perfectly quiet while I go 
and explore. There must be a house 
near somewhere.’ 

He was far past remonstrance, so 
off she went. 

In less than fifteen minutes the girl 
was back again with a horse and 
wagon, a stout farmer’s lad, and a 
flask. She made the injured man 
swallow a little of the contents of the 
last-mentioned find, and then she and 
the boy helped him to lie down on 
the straw in the bottom of the vehicle. 

The bicycle was lifted in, Miss 
Lumsden followed, the boy took the 
reins, and the eventful journey of the 
two journalists was resumed, this 
time slowly, for Ainsworth was not 
in condition to stand much jarring, 
and the wagon boasted no springs. 
For the first half mile no one spoke. 
The Phonograph girl sat beside the 
sufferer, fanning him with sheets of 
copy paper. Ainsworth was silent, 
save when an exceptionally bad jolt 
forced agroan. At last he said : 

““Indeed, Miss Lumsden, I don’t 
deserve this. I was a brute; I know 
Iwas. I’m afraid all this delay will 
make you late, and you certainly de 
serve to catch the press after all 
you’ve gone through. Leave me at 
the nearest farm-house, and drive 
ahead fast.’’ . 

““Now, do keep quiet, Mr. Ains- 
worth, or you'll worry yourself into 
a fever and me into a temper. It’s 
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only 10 now, and the boy says we can 
make it by 1.30. You did perfectly 
right in refusing my absurd request ; 
I never should have asked such a 
thing.”’ 

‘** But,’’ he persisted, ‘‘ I want you 
to know that I tried to keep near you 


—but—”’ 


‘‘ The horse didn’t share your be- 
nevolent intentions. He’s in his sta- 
ble by this time, I suppose. There 
now, don’t talk, or we shall be obliged 
to treat you like Jonah, and throw 
you overboard.”’ 

He tried to say more ; to tell how 
sorry he was, and how grateful, and 
what a wretch he had been; and be- 
tween pain and weakness, and the 
bliss of being ministered to by such 
an angel, there is no telling what he 
might not have said. But Miss Lums- 
den was as firm as a hospital nurse, 
and compelled silence. 

When at 3 a.m. they reached Jones- 
ville, Ainsworth was assisted into the 
Interviewer office, where, between 
twitches and groans, he managed to 
dictate his story to a _ typewriter. 
Then, not a moment too soon, he 
waked up a doctor and had his arm 
set. 

His companion turned in her manu- 
script, and then went home and faint- 
ed as a fitting finale. 

Both the Jonesville papers had nei 
stories of the Arnold affair next morn- 
ing. The Phonograph’s city editor 
thought theirs was the best, and was 
loud in his praises of Miss Lumsden’s 
work. Fler salary was substantially 
increased, and a great newspaper fu- 
ture was predicted for her. Never- 
theless, she gave up journalism within 
the next six weeks. It was Ainsworth 
who persuaded her to do so. He 
said he wanted a dangerous rival out 
of the way, and beside, he thought 
one brilliant journalist in the family 
at a time was enough. 


Ernest Shriver. 
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EDENBURGH, VA., July 6, 1895. 


Y DEAR MARIE: I am writ- 
ing to you in sore tribulation 
and distress. I am simply mis- 

erable. Mamma has the matrimonial 
fever again upon her, and is deter- 
mined to make me—and some other 
poor unfortunate—victims upon the 
hymeneal altar. You remember how 
persistently she endeavored to en- 
snare the affections of the young ho- 
moeopathic physician in my behalf. 
He having escaped her wiles, she pro- 
ceeded to turn her attention to the 
new Presbyterian minister, who was 
likewise wary. Her latest scheme 
has been to invite a young man, the 
son of a former schoolmate of hers, 
here, to spend the summer—of course 
with ulterior motives. He is expect- 
ed this afternoon. 

Of course everybody will see 
through the scheme, and I shall be 
made the laughing-stock of the town. 
I cannot see why mamma insists on 
throwing me so persistently in the 
face of every marriageable man she 
meets. I am the only child, and 
papa’s finances are in an excellent 
condition. There is absolutely no 
necessity for me to marry anybody. 
I can’t see why people should think 
that a girl must marry in order to be 
happy. Isee no reason why an old 
maid shouldn’t be as contented as 
anybody else, provided she is not 
financially dependent. It seems to 
me that she could fill her life with 
books, music, art, friends, charity, 
and duty, just as if she were married, 
and her existence would be just as 
rich and full of happiness. Now, my 
dear, Ido not expect you to sympa- 
thize with me in this opinion. Of* 
course you, having so recently been 
married, think there is no happiness 
to be found in any other state. I am 
willing to grant you that your hus- 
band is perfection, and if all the world 
were ‘populated with fac-similes of 
your ‘‘admirable Crichton,’’ mar- 
riage would seldom prove a failure. 


But granting you all this, I still insist 
that I am perfectly content to remain 
just asl am. However, I don’t sup- 
pose I could convince anybody of this 
fact. People always go on the sup- 
position that all women are eager to 
marry somebody—anybody. I hear 
the carriage returning from the sta- 
tion, and I presume the unsuspecting 
victim is being led to the sacrifice, 
while I, his fellow-sufferer, sit here 
waiting the approach of the execu- 
tioner, in the shape of mamma, who, 
I know, will come in shortly and in- 
sist that I array myself in all my 
glory, and go forth armed for con- 
quest. In the mean time, she will 
rasp my very soul with general re- 
marks and suggestions as to the ad- 
visability of suitable marriages, and 
the wisdom of parents in making 
such selections for their daughters, 
until I shall be on the verge of ner- 
vous fever. 

If you were not already acquainted 
with mamma, I should feel obliged to 
tell you that she is not unrefined or 
coarse; she simply has the match- 
making craze which possesses so 
many women, and which causes her 
to forget what is due to her own self- 
respect and to mine. 

Don't think me undutiful in speak- 
ing in this manner of my mother, but 
I am so wretched and disgusted and 
humiliated, and there’s no one to 
sympathize with me but you. For- 
give me then, dear, for boring you 
with this dolorous epistle, and be- 
lieve me, always, 

Lovingly yours, 
ELINOR. 


I cannot resist adding the inevita- 
ble postscript to describe to you the 
advent and appearance of the con- 
quering hero. I did not go down till 
tea had been announced, and they 
were already seated at the table. Of 
course I sat perfectly dumb through- 
out the meal. To be put on exhibi- 
tion always has that effect on me. 
Under such circumstances one always 
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appears at a disadvantage. Poor 
mamma’s efforts to draw me into the 
conversation and show me off in the 
best possible light were pathetic fail- 
ures. I knew she was disappointed, 
and I really essayed one or two re- 
marks for her sake ; but as my efforts 
were hardly a pronounced success, I 
soon relapsed into silence again. 

After tea I was “‘ put through my 
paces,’’ so to speak—made to play 
and sing for him—both of which I of 
course did to the very worst of my 
ability. Then my poor little ama- 
teurish sketches were brought out, 
and the poor youth was forced to ex- 
ercise all his tact and diplomacy to 
avoid offending mamma on the one 
hand, and violating a certain one of 
the commandments on the other. 
Of course it was a fearful bore for 
him—you know he has travelled 
abroad and is, I judge, something of 
a connoisseur in art—and I longed to 
relieve him, but could do nothing but 
sit there and look like an imbecile. 

At any rate, I can hardly be regard- 
ed as particeps criminis in the matter, 
unless passively so. I am resolved 
that if the poor fly is to be entrapped, 
mamma shall play the spider—and 
not I. I think, however, that this 
time the fly will prove more than a 
match for the spider. He is a young 
man with some pretensions to good 
looks, polished and refined in man- 
ner, and is thoroughly self-possessed. 
He evidently has a very lofty opinion 
of Mr. James Abingdon Clark, and I 
fancy could hold his own against a 
whole regiment of manceuvring mam- 
mas. Well, I- shall leave him and 
mamma to fight it out without my 
assistance. I shall assume the atti- 
tude of a disinterested spectator, and 
will keep you posted as to the prog- 
ress of events. 

Affectionately yours, 
ELINOR TRAVIS. 


EpEeNnBuRGH, VA., July 15, 1895. 


My Dear Marie: I am much 
obliged for your interest and sympa- 
thy, also for your kind advice. Mar- 
ried life is possibly all that you rep- 
resent it, and I am perfectly aware 
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that mamma means well, yet I know 
that I do not judge her more harshly 
than the circumstances require. Her 
little ruses to force Mr. Clark into 
téte-a-tétes with me are so perfectly 
transparent, and she is so perfectly 
serene in the belief that her devices 
are quite impenetrable! One after- 
noon not long since it occurred to her 
to insist upon my showing Mr. Clark 
the beauties of the scenery along the 
cliff road—you remember it, don’t 
you, dear? Well, he was of course 
polite enough to manifest quite a 
creditable degree of interest, though 
I understood perfectly that it was 
merely simulated. I straightway re- 
solved that he should escape if possi- 
ble, so as we went out the gate I de- 
liberately caught my dress (my fa- 
vorite blue batiste) on the latch and 
tore it into shreds. Of course that 
put the walk out of the question for 
that afternoon at least, and I presume 
Mr. Clark mentally congratulated - 
himself. Next day, mamma, noth- 
ing daunted, suggested a horseback 
ride. She knows I can ride well at 
least, and that is always her trump 
card. Now you know how fond I am 
of the saddle under almost any cir- 
cumstances, but I knew every gossip 
in the hateful little town would be 
commenting on ‘‘ Mrs. Travis’s lat- 
est,’’ soI resolved that I would not 
go. Accordingly I hunted up Sam— 
I’m sure you will remember the 
youthful African who used to convey 
your tender missives to Harry—and 
suggested that Rex, my saddle-horse, 
had seemed a trifle lame when he ex- 
ercised him yesterday. 

‘Lord, no, Miss El’nor, he ain’t 
lame. He’s jest a-actin’ and projeck- 
in’ round. You orter seen him go 
after I got him out on de pike.”’ I 
slipped a half dollar into Sam’s will- 
ing palm, and suggested that he might 
mention to mamma that Rex had cast 
a shoe, or something of the sort; and 
though I’m sure he didn’t understand 
my motives, the half dollar appealed 
to his understanding, and I felt sure 
there would be no ride that after- 
noon. And so it proved, for when 
later in the afternoon mamma called 
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Sam up to where we were seated on 
the veranda, and directed him to sad- 
dle Rex and Piccolo, Sam was equal 
to the emergency. 

**Lord, Miss Marg’ret, dat Rex 
ain’t gota sign o’ shoe on his lef’ hind 
foot, and he so lame dis mawnin’, he 
kin hardly git about. Ef I’d knowed 
Miss El’nor wanted to use him, I 
‘clare, fore goodness, I’d a tuk him 
over to de shop ; but I been so busy, 
*pears like I don’t have time to see to 
nothin’,’’ and so on ad infinitum, 

No chief justice ever looked more 
preternaturally solemn than did Sam 
when he told that fib, but my guilty 
conscience made me fancy that I could 
hear the jingle of my half dollar in 
his pocket as he walked away, and 
somehow I felt that my little ruse 
had been, like mamma’s, a trifle trans- 


parent, the more especially as Mr.. 


Clark favored me with a quizzical 
glance that I am yet at a loss to ex- 
plain. I tried to utter some expres- 
sions of polite regret, but I felt my 
face flushing as he looked at me, and 
fearing that my guilty conscience 
would betray me, I went over and 
sat down near Mr. Frazier, the young 
man who is reading law in papa’s 
office, and who makes his home with 
us. Iam sure no one will accuse me 
of trying to ensnare his young affec- 
tions, for he looks like an Albino. 
He has white hair, white eyelashes 
and eyebrows, a very florid complex- 
ion, and queer, squinting eyes that 
slant upward like a cat’s. Papasays 
he is a very intelligent young man, 
but he certainly does not look so. 
He always reminds me of ‘‘ Mr. Gup- 
py’ in ‘‘ Bleak House.’’ He was 
somewhat surprised when I began to 
talk to him, for to tell you the truth 
I had never paid him the slightest 
attention before ; but anything is bet- 
ter than a ride with a man one hates, 
for of course I utterly detest Mr. 
Clark. Why shouldn’t I? 

I know you must be tired of this 
everlasting subject, but you were 
kind enough to manifest an interest 
in your letter, which tempted me to 
continue my confidences ; then, too, 
remember how you used to write me 
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whole quires about your affair with 
Harry when you were engaged ; so 
I’m only paying you back in the same 
coin. But I will spare you further 
details at present. Present my re- 
gards to Harry, and believe me, 
Lovingly yours, 
ELINOR. 


EDENBURGH, VA., July 26. 


My Dearest Gir_: Pity me! scold 
me! despise me !—anything ; I am 
worthy of itall. That wretch Frazier 
has proposed to me, and the worst of 
it is that I seem to have encouraged 
him, and manceuvred worse than 
mamma ever did. But I beg you to 
believe that it was wholly uninten- 
tional. I never once dreamed that 
he would care for me—in fact, I never 
thought of him at all. I always 
thought it the worst possible form of 
vanity for a girl to imagine that every 
man she treated civilly would straight- 
way fall in love with her, and I sim- 
ply wished to avoid the slightest ap- 
pearance of seeking Mr. Clark’s so- 
ciety ; sO you see,in steering away 
from Scylla (Mr. Clark), I am wrecked 
on Charybdis (Mr. Frazier). I can 
see now, as I look back, that it must 
have seemed to him that I was en- 
couraging him frightfully, but he was 
such an absurdity—so completely out 
of the question to my mind—that it 
never occurred to me to regard him 
as anything more than a medium for 
the furtherance of my desire to avoid 
Mr. Clark. Poor Frazier told me 
that I had allowed him to hope, other- 
wise he would not have dared to 
speak, and I could not utter one word 
of apology or excuse, for I could re- 
alize only too clearly how he must 
have interpreted my marked prefer- 
ence for his society. In the end he 
insinuated that I had simply made 
use of him to incite Mr. Clark (think 
of it !) to jealousy, and I was wroth, 
I do assure you. I informed him 
that he was no gentleman—women 
always say that when they are angry 
with a man—not to mention other 
scathing remarks of a like nature. 
I know it seems laughable to you— 
the idea of the feline Frazier in the 
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light of broken-hez rted lover, and I 
a tragedy queen; out, indeed, I did 
not find it amus ‘ng at the time. I 
felt only disgu«t, loathing for him, 
and utter contempt for myself. And 
yet I pity the man in a way. Of 
course he’ll get over it—men always 
do—but I might have saved him the 
humiliation of a rejection had I not 
beensoblind. Itseemssocontempti- 
ble that I should have neglected him 
entirely so long as he could not assist 
me in furthering my ends, and then 
to assume a friendship merely to use 
him for my purposes, and I can see 
now just how it impressed him. My 
very freedom from the usual coquet- 
tish little arts and wiles of society 
young ladies would make him at- 
tribute a more serious meaning to 
any little kindness I have shown him. 
I know you think I am manifesting a 
superlative egotism, but I assure you 
I am as much humiliated as my worst 
enemy could desire. In fact, I be- 
lieve that it was partly caused by non- 
egotism. Had I been possessed of 
greater vanity, I should have sooner 
suspected the state of Mr. Frazier’s 
emotions, and I give you my word, 
I did not once suspect it. 

Please do not utterly despise me, 
but write to me and give me a word 
of comfort if you can. 

Yours sorrowfully, 
ELINOR. 


July 30, 1895. 

My Dear Marie: I am so utterly 
wretched that even your kind letter 
failed to give me comfort. I know I 
am taxing your friendship with my 
constant appeals for sympathy. I 
am not so engrossed in myself that I 
cannot understand that; but if you 
knew what I am suffering, you would 
give me your sympathy unasked. 

Often I waken in the night (and 
you know how much keener one’s 
sensations seem in the dark hours of 
the night) and suffer and live it all 
over again, only intensified many 
times. My own selfishness and for- 
wardness, poor Frazier’s mortifica- 
tion, the stupid gossip, Mr. Clark’s 
contempt—all present themselves in- 
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sistently, and I am so morbid and 
nervous, I hardly know what to do. 

Thursday afternoon.—lI laid this let- 
ter aside this morning to take a drive 
with papa. He has really become 
uneasy about me, and insists that I 
need out-door exercise—his panacea 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
I rather dreaded it, although I knew 
papa would not catechise me as mam- 
ma would have done. And he did 
not. Hetreated me with such deli- 
cate consideration ; and though he 
did not understand exactly what the 
trouble was, he avoided the slightest 
reference to any personal subject that 
would give me pain. I always loved 
papa better than anybody in the 
world, and now I worship him. Fi- 
nally, just before we reached home, 
he asked me if I should not like a 
short visit to Aunt Mary’s. Usually, 
you know, I look forward with any- 
thing but pleasure to visiting this 
respected relative. She makes me 
read aloud to her “ Fuller’s Good 
Thoughts” and the ‘“‘ Heathen Work- 
er’’ till my throat aches, and the only 
social dissipation she. permits me is 
to accompany her to the Sewing So- 
ciety. At any other time I should 
have promptly refused, but now—it’s 
anything for a change. It will bea 
kind of penance for my sins. 

I was afraid mamma would not con- 
sent without awkward explanations 
—she still has hopes of Mr. Clark, 
you know—and I knew she would 
put me on the rack and attempt to 
talk it over, and in the present state 
of my nerves I could not endure that, 
you know, so I just confided the 
whole thing to papa, and begged him 
to get me off in some way without un- 
dergoing the maternal inquisition. 
He was so kind, and promised to ar- 
range all that, and I knew he would ; 
and so when to-day at dinner he an- 
nounced that I was going away to- 


‘morrow, I saw that he had settled it 


with mamma. (Who was it who said 
she ‘‘ was content to be a woman, be- 
cause she would not have to marry 
one”’ ?) 

I thought Mr. Clark looked sur- 
prised or perhaps offended when this 
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plan was announced, but papa pro- 
ceeded to explain that my aunt had 
not been at all well, and really needed 
me. I do not know whether I am 
glad or sorry that I am going. If I 
had been like other girls, I might have 
had a very pleasant summer. Mr. 
Clark is nothing of a ‘‘ puppy,’’ and 
I might have been friends with him 
without being forth-putting, and I 
know he would not have misunder- 
stood me. However, it’s all over 
now, and “‘ might have beens’’ avail 
nothing. 

Direct your next letter to me at 
Smithville, care Mrs. Mary Worth- 
ington. 

With much love, I am, as ever, 

Yours affectionately, 
Evinor C. Travis. 


July 30. 

Dear: I just cannot think of sleep 
until I can relieve my overcharged 
heart by writing to you. Since I 
mailed my letter to you this after- 
‘noon my whole world has changed, 
and I seem to have lived centuries ; 
but let me tell you all about it. 

After tea this evening I wandered 
off to the most retired part of the 
lawn, I presume with a vague notion 
of keeping up my role of tragedy 
queen. I chose the gloomiest spot 
possible—the place, you know, where 
the trumpet vines have grown over 
the trees and formed a kind of arbor. 
I sat there and mooned and moped, 
quite after the approved fashion of 
heroines, and the gloom of the twi- 
light gathered and entered into my 
soul, and the murmur of the wind 
among the trees seemed like regretful 
memories of the past. I listened to 
the insistent voice of the katydid and 
the croaking of a solitary frog, until 
they mingled so completely with my 
musing that I half fancied mamma 
spoke in the voice of the katydid, and 
that poor Frazier poured forth his 
love-fraught plaint in the raucous 
croak of the frog. Then, by some 
occult association of ideas, I found 
myself singing an absurd old song 
I’d learned from the darkies, a bal- 
lad which recounted the adventures 
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of the ‘frog that went a-courting, 
with sword and pistol by his side.’’ 
Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
cheerful melody was hardly in keep- 
ing with the melancholy thoughts I 
had a moment since been indulging, 
and with a truly feminine transition 
from grave to gay, I simply shrieked 
with laughter, until I was utterly ex- 
hausted, and the tears streamed down 
my cheeks. By-and-by I pulled my- 
self together and wiped the tears from 
my eyes, when, chancing to look up, 
I beheld before me Mr. James Abing- 
don Clark. How long he had been 
standing there, and whether he had 
heard that ridiculous song, I couldn't 
judge. I must have looked decidedly 
blank, for a moment later I heard 
him saying apologetically : 

““T beg your pardon, Miss Travis. 
I hesitated to interrupt you. You 
seemed to be enjoying yourself so 
much. Am I intruding, or may I 
stay and share the fun ?”’ 

*““ Indeed, you are not intruding in 
the least,’’ I said, with what self-com- 
mand I could muster. ‘‘ But I hope, 
Mr. Clark, you will not think I am in 
the habit of indulging in such bac- 
chanalian behavior.”’ 

He made a feeble little joke about 
the excellence of our Kentucky corn 
juice tempting even Minerva to be- 
come a Bacchante, and in a few mo- 
ments I found myself talking with him 
more naturally and easily than ever 
before. In fact, I was really enjoy- 
ing the conversation more than I had 
ever thought possible, when suddenly 
it occurred to me that mamma had 
sent him in search of me, hoping that 
this last /éte-a-té¢e, in conjunction with 
the gentle influences supposed to at- 
tach to the tender gloaming and the 
twilight hour, might affect the long- 
wished-for consummation. At once 
my doubts vanished ; I felt sure she 
must have sent him. 

I rose at once, with a remark as to 
the lateness of the hour, and was 
about to steal away, when he caught 
my hand, and firmly though very 
gently drew me back to my place on 
the rustic seat beside him. All wom- 
en are silly, I suppose, and I presume 
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I rather liked being taken possession 
of by a stronger will, so I gave in as 
gracefully as: possible, because—well 
—lI really did not want to go anyhow. 

After that the conversation became 
distinctly personal. He began by 
asking why I had always seemed to 
avoid him, why I had treated him so 
coldly, and, by a natural sequence, 
proceeded to express the hope that 
I might be kinder in the future. 
Whereupon I discovered that he had 
been holding my hand all this while, 
and when I tried to draw it away he 
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—oh, well—I am sure you can imag- 
ine the rest. I’m sure, my dear, that 
you must have guessed that I—well 
—that I really cared for him all the 
time, though I wouldn’t have admit- 
ted it even to myself. 

As we strolled very slowly to the 
house, the frog gave a dolorous croak, 
but the katydid was silent—presuma- 
bly, as mamma’s understudy, rubbing 
her hands in an ecstasy of delight. 

ELINOR. 


Elizabeth D. Giltner. 


TO A GULL. 


OUL of bereaved one, troubled and tossed, 

Searching the sea for the one that was lost ; 
Skimming the air or riding the wave, 

Seeking forever that precious one’s grave ; 

Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the soul of some mourning one lives within you ? 


Whom art thou seeking, some brother or son 
Who sank to his rest ere his voyage was done ? 
Or was it a husband, or lover so brave 

Who found an unmarked and untended grave? 
Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the sea holds the one who is dearest to you? 


Bird of the sea, when the dismal winds wail, 

And the breast of the ocean is swept by the gale, 
When the demons of storm in their fierce anger rave, 
And you sink ’neath their wrath to a watery grave, 
Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the loved and the lost you find waiting for you ? 


Arthur J. Burdick. 
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plan was announced, but papa pro- 
ceeded to explain that my aunt had 
not been at all well, and really needed 
me. I do not know whether I am 
glad or sorry that I am going. If I 
had been like other girls, I might have 
had a very pleasant summer. Mr. 
Clark is nothing of a ‘“‘ puppy,’’ and 
I might have been friends with him 
without being forth-putting, and I 
know he would not have misunder- 
stood me. However, it’s all over 
now, and ‘‘ might have beens’’ avail 
nothing. 

Direct your next letter to me at 
Smithville, care Mrs. Mary Worth- 
ington. 

With much love, I am, as ever, 

Yours affectionately, 
E.tnor C. TRAvIs. 


July 30. 

Dear: I just cannot think of sleep 
until I can relieve my overcharged 
heart by writing to you. Since I 
mailed my letter to you this after- 
‘noon my whole world has changed, 
and I seem to have lived centuries ; 
but let me tell’ you all about it. 

After tea this evening I wandered 
off to the most retired part of the 
lawn, I presume with a vague notion 
of keeping up my role of tragedy 
queen. I chose the gloomiest spot 
possible—the place, you know, where 
the trumpet vines have grown over 
the trees and formed a kind of arbor. 
I sat there and mooned and moped, 
quite after the approved fashion of 
heroines, and the gloom of the twi- 
light gathered and entered into my 
soul, and the murmur of the wind 
among the trees seemed like regretful 
memories of the past. I listened to 
the insistent voice of the katydid and 
the croaking of a solitary frog, until 
they mingled so completely with my 
musing that I half fancied mamma 
spoke in the voice of the katydid, and 
that poor Frazier poured forth his 
love-fraught plaint in the raucous 
croak of the frog. Then, by some 
occult association of ideas, I found 
myself singing an absurd old song 
I’d learned from the darkies, a bal- 
lad which recounted the adventures 
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of the ‘‘frog that went a-courting, 
with sword and pistol by his side.”’ 
Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
cheerful melody was hardly in keep- 
ing with the melancholy thoughts I 
had a moment since been indulging, 
and with a truly feminine transition 
from grave to gay, I simply shrieked 
with laughter, until I was utterly ex- 
hausted, and the tears streamed down 
my cheeks. By-and-by I pulled my- 
self together and wiped the tears from 
my eyes, when, chancing to look up, 
I beheld before me Mr. James Abing- 
don Clark. How long he had been 
standing there, and whether he had 
heard that ridiculous song, I couldn't 
judge. I must have looked decidedly 
blank, for a moment later I heard 
him saying apologetically : 

“‘I beg your pardon, Miss Travis. 
I hesitated to interrupt you. You 
seemed to be enjoying yourself so 
much. Am I intruding, or may I 
stay and share the fun ?”’ 

“Indeed, you are not intruding in 
the least,’’ I said, with what self-com- 
mand I could muster. ‘‘ But I hope, 
Mr. Clark, you will not think I am in 
the habit of indulging in such bac- 
chanalian behavior.”’ 

He made a feeble little joke about 
the excellence of our Kentucky corn 
juice tempting even Minerva to be- 
come a Bacchante, and in a few mo- 
ments I found myself talking with him 
more naturally and easily than ever 
before. In fact, I was really enjoy- 
ing the conversation more than I had 
ever thought possible, when suddenly 
it occurred to me that mamma had 
sent him in search of me, hoping that 
this last ¢éte-a-¢éte, in conjunction with 
the gentle influences supposed to at- 
tach to the tender gloaming and the 
twilight hour, might affect the long- 
wished-for consummation. At once 
my doubts vanished ; I felt sure she 
must have sent him. 

I rose at once, with a remark as to 
the lateness of the hour, and was 
about to steal away, when he caught 
my hand, and firmly though very 
gently drew me back to my place on 
the rustic seat beside him. All wom- 
en are silly, I suppose, and I presume 
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I rather liked being taken possession 
of by a stronger will, so I gave in as 
gracefully as possible, because—well 
—I really did not want to go anyhow. 

After that the conversation became 
distinctly personal. He began by 
asking why I had always seemed to 
avoid him, why I had treated him so 
coldly, and, by a natural sequence, 
proceeded to express the hope that 
I might be kinder in the future. 
Whereupon I discovered that he had 
been holding my hand all this while, 
and when I tried to draw it away he 
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—oh, well—I am sure you can imag- 
ine the rest. I’m sure, my dear, that 
you must have guessed that I—well 
—that I really cared for him all the 
time, though I wouldn’t have admit- 
ted it even to myself. 

As we strolled very slowly to the 
house, the frog gave a dolorous croak, 
but the katydid was silent—presuma- 
bly, as mamma’s understudy, rubbing 
her hands in an ecstasy of delight. 

ELINOR. 


Elizabeth D. Giltner. 


TO A GULL. 


OUL of bereaved one, troubled and tossed, 

Searching the sea for the one that was lost ; 
Skimming the air or riding the wave, 

Seeking forever that precious one’s grave ; 

Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the soul of some mourning one lives within you ? 


Whom art thou seeking, some brother or son 
Who sank to his rest ere his voyage was done ? 
Or was it a husband, or lover so brave 

Who found an unmarked and untended grave? 
Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the sea holds the one who is dearest to you? 


Bird of the sea, when the dismal winds wail, 

And the breast of the ocean is swept by the gale, 
When the demons of storm in their fierce anger rave, 
And you sink neath their wrath to a watery grave, 
Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the loved and the lost you find waiting for you ? 


Arthur J. Burdick. 














A STRANGE TRAIL. 


From the painting by Fernand Harvey Lungren. 
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Many novelists have of late been preach- 
ing the doctrine that love is a law unto itself 
which must be obeyed. ‘‘ A Japanese Mar- 
riage’ is illustrative of such acase. Doug- 
las Sladen, its author, puts forth a powerful 
and convincing argument of the fallacy of 
resisting the master passion when the hap- 
piness of two human beings is involved. 
The bitter injustice of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Law in England is the subject of *‘ 4’ 
Japanese Marriage,’’ and the rights of the 
individual is the text. ‘‘ The increase of hu- 
man happiness is the highest end of exist- 
ence,’’ declares Mr. Sladen ; and no one who 
reads his book will blame him for the conclu- 
sion to which he brought it. The heroine is 
a magnificent character, full of life, health, 
and beauty. There is no sham or conven- 
tionality about her; her very name, Bryn 
Avon, is deliciously original. Bryn had al- 
ways lived in Japan, and she had suitors by 
the score, but her heart was untouched until 
she grew to love her sister's husband. When 
the sister died, Bryn and Philip acknowl- 
edged their love, but Bryn revered her 
Church too much to violate its ordinance, 
and Philip was too noble to persuade her. 
So they parted, and Bryn went to England 
to discover in an orthodox clergyman the 
rrost contemptible and insulting creature she 
had ever known. The author states, how- 
ever, that he has not the slightest wish to 
attack the Church, only the particular type 
that is pharisaic to human happiness. But 
Bryn Avon decided that the Church in gen- 
eral wes not worthy her sacrifice, so she re- 
turned to Japan to marry Philip. The cere- 
mony, of course, was only a civil one ; but 
they loved each other, and that was enough. 

‘‘Bryn’s argument was wrong,”’ says the 
author in his preface, ‘‘ but what she did, I 
think, was right.’’ And so it was; nobody 
who reads the book can deny it, for if ever a 
ye gg deserved to be happy it was Bryn 

von. 






Although mostgpf the scenes are laid in 
Japan, all the characters are English, and 
there is a delightful air of good-fellowship 
and honesty aboutthem. The setting of the 
story is distinctly novel in its coloring, the 
descriptive matter is of rare excellence, and 
the main tale isembellished by many recitals 
of the quaint customs and natives of the pic- 
turesque land of the chrysanthemum. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 

* ° * 

A second series of Irish idylls, ‘‘ Strangers 
at Lisconnel,’’ by Jane Barlow, is issued by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. A number of picturesque 
sketches rather than a connected story form 
the book, but a thread of homely romance 
runs through them all, and they are made 
kin by the figuring in each of several of the 
various characters depicted. Miss Barlow 
has the true artistic touch, and writes with 
force as well as delicacy. Perhaps the book 
is a little long, but each chapter is indepen- 
dent and individual enough to be read singly. 
There is a freshness about Miss Barlow's 
style that is exhilarating, and the Irish 
brogue that she uses is delicious. Comedy, 
pathos, and tragedy are embodied in the 
various sketches, and the true Hibernian 
spirit is resident in each, flashing the char- 
acteristic wit, honesty, and humble dignity 
of the people so nei § and truthfully 
described in ‘‘ Strangers at Lisconnel.”’ 

* “8 * 

A certain amount of indulgence is usually 
observed in criticising the work of one afflict- 
ed, but in the case of Clarence Hawkes, 
whose poems are issued in one volume under 
the title ‘‘ Pebbles and Shells,’’ his efforts 
can be viewed irrespective of any extenuat 
ing circumstance. Mr. Hawkesis both lame 
and blind, but his work is instinct with poetic 
feeling and fancy. In the one volume are 
included poems oF nature, love, war, patriot- 
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ism, old New England, and a miscellaneous 
lot besides. His ‘‘ New England Winter,’ 
one of the best selections in the book, has a 
hint of Whittier’s ‘‘ Siow-Bound,’’ and here 
and there we find echoes of the ideas and 
style of other writers. We presume, how- 
ever, that this is merely coincidental inspira- 
tion, for the majority of his verses are origi- 
nal in theme and treatment. The as 
quatrain is a good sample of Mr. Hawkes’ 
delicate fancy : 
“Into the crucible of grief a life was thrown, 
Awhile the bright flames danced around the 
blackened bowl; 


And in the melting heat the liquid metal shone, 
Until the alchemist beheld a spotless soul.” 


Another verse, the last in the book, is 
characteristically illustrative of the brave 
spirit of the singer, hopeful in his work and 
blindness : 

“ Full many a gallant ship I send to sea 

To battle with the wind and rain ; 
And some of them come bravely back to me, 
But more are never seepagain.” 
(Picturesque Pub. Co., Northampton, Mass.) 
* - * 

‘* Persian Life and Customs,’’ by the Rev. 
Samuel Graham Wilson, M.A., is a book of 
popular interest, inasmuch as it throws light 
on a people and country not previously treat- 
ed comprehensively. The author was for 
fifteen years a missionary in Persia, and 
therefore speaks with authority. His work 
has been done carefully and without exag- 
geration ; it cannot fail to add much to the 
teader’s knowledge of Eastern life, and it is 
happily lacking in those historical and geo- 

taphical details which burden so many 
ae s of the same sort. Dr. Wilson lived 
among the people he describes, and studied 
their customs practically. Their civil, relig- 
ious, commercial, domestic, and social life 
under many different aspects and instances 
is set forth with deliberate and intelligent 
thought. The methods and results of mis- 
sion work in Persia are described in the 
final chapter of the book, and many interest- 
ing experiences are recorded. The book is 
handsomely made up, with a number of half- 
tone illustrations, and isa valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Orient. 

The following anecdote will show that the 
average Persian possesses a grim sense of 
humor : 


“What is it,” asked a soldier of a prince, “that 
has a name but no existence?” The prince gave it 
up. ‘My salary,” said the soldier. 


as 

‘* Leaves of the Lotos’’ is the unique but 
appropriate title of a little volume of poems 
by David Banks Sickels. It is a book to 
read on a dreamy, drowsy summer after- 
noon. The t’s power isso real, his fancy 
so pure and sweet, and his inspiration so 
lofty that he transports his readers to the 
land he loves, ‘‘ the land in which it seems 
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always afternoon.’’ Thesubjects he touches 
with his versatile pen range from grandeur 
to simple pathos, and from pointed satire to 
holy joy. The poet’s tender sympathy and 
deep insight to the human heart are present 
in the majority of his verses, and they all 
have a human quality which will endear 
them to even the casual reader, while the 
delicate imagery and the fine English in 
which it is expressed will delight the idealist. 
The book is beautifully printed and hasa 
most artistic binding. (J. Selwyn Tait & 


Sons, New York ) 
* 


* * 

What a familiar figure in fiction she is get- 
ting to be, this voluble, capricious young 
woman, full of bright chatter, amazing irrele- 
vancies and wayward affections, ready to 
comfort and amuse any husband other than 
herown. We have a new edition of her in 
‘‘Diana’s Hunting,’’ by Robert Buchanan, 
and in this instance she is an actress. For 
want of a new sensation she persuades her- 
self that she is in love with a dramatist ; the 
man is married, but that makes little differ- 
ence to Diana. His wife is a simple and 
affectionate woman, who does not see how 
near her happiness comes to being wrecked, 
for Diana’s hunting is cut short by the inter- 
vention of a philosophical and phlegmatic 
friend, a man who knows the world and has 
read in sorrow’s book. Thanks to this man, 
Diana goes to America alone, and the waver- 
ing husband returns to his wife. The book 
is brightly written, in a rather careless style. 
There is froth on the surface—the froth of 
clever dialogue and some humor; under- 
neath lie the dregs of dishonor and unsteady 
morals. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York.) iz 


* 


Funk & Wagnalls have issued the first 
volume of ‘‘The Reader’s Shakespeare,’’ 
which comprises the historical plays, Eng- 
lish and Roman, condensed, connected, and 
emphasized by David Charles Bell for use 
in colleges, private readings, etc. Each play 
is so arranged that it may be read in an hour 
or an hour and a half. The text has not 
only been condensed but expurgated, while 
annotations and elucidatory remarks make 
the volume of special value to the reader and 
elocutionist. The full beauties of Shake- 
speare, all the meaning and historical im- 
port, are preserved, even in this abridged 
condition, and the explanatory notes and 
narratives that accompany each play enable 
the student to grasp the truth and subject 
of the matter, as well as greatly aiding him to 
read the lines correctly. The tragedies and 
romantic plays of Shakespeare will be treat- 
ed in alike manner in a second volume to 
be compiled by Professor Bell, and a third 
will embrace all the comedies. 

* 


* 
A. Conan Doyle has put his Brigadier 
Gerard through some of the most stirring 
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exploits that ever quickened a reader’s pulse. 
The various adventures which appeared sin- 
gly in syndicate form are now published 
under one cover with the title ‘‘ The Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard.’’ This gallant soldier, 
whose pride of his regiment and love of his 
Eraperor were equal to his approbation of 
his own accomplishments, performed deeds 
of great daring and valor, and barely escaped 
with his life in several instances. Fear was 
foreign to him, and bravery as natural as 
breath. The different dangerous missions he 
undertook and successfully carried through 
were done under the personal supervision 
and od special direction of Napoleon. 

Perhaps the chapter ‘‘ How the Brigadier 
was Tempted of the Devil’’ is the best, 
though it were hard to choose among so many. 
The stories are told by the Brigadier in his old 
age, and the spirit of sublime, unconscious 
egotism that pervades them all is one of the 
chief charms of Mr. Doyle’s delightful book. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


* 
* 


The author of ‘‘ Persis Yorke’ probably 
gave the name of the hero- 
ine to the book because no 
other title presented itself. 
There is plenty of Persis in 
the book—not too much, for 
she is rather an interesting 
person—but all the events 
and characters are made 
subsidiary to her. She re- 
minds one of the heroine in 
an old-fashioned melodra- 
ma, because she so persists 
in taking trouble upon her- 
self, has so much more 
thrust upon her, and seems 
to delight in being miser- 
able. Her two principal 
crosses are a drunken 
wretch of a father anda 
flippant, wayward sister ; 
but, as is the case with 
melodramatic heroines, she 
marries happily and every- 
thing is satisfactorily ar- 
ranged attheend. Sydney 
Christian, the author of 
‘*Persis Yorke,’’ knows how 
to pile on the agony and 
how to make it readable. 
The book is divided into 
four parts: Bewilderment, 
Rebellion, Resignation,and 
Comprehension, which sub- 
heads adequately describe 
the different phases of the 


story. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 
«* = 


Edward W. Townsend 
has studied the Bowery 
and Mulberry Bend thor- 
oughly, and his sketches 
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of life in that quarter are accepted as 
accurate. In a very entertaining style and 
with much local color he has made a 
story—scarcely a romance—of varied types 
and a succession of piquant events, and has 
called it ‘‘ A Daughter of the Tenements.”’ 
Carminella—the heroine, is born and brought 
up in Mulberry Bend, to be sure, but she is 
guarded and reared as tenderly asa princess, 
and she finally dances her way into luxury 
and fame. The most interesting character 
in the book, however, is the old aristocrat of 
the Bend, Dan Lyon, with his native cour- 
tesy, calm dignity, and independent hon- 
esty. Besides this delightful personage and 
Carminella—the dainty, beautiful, and geh- 
tle Carminella—there are Theresa her moth- 
er, an Italian ballet girl, and Dominico her 
father, a fruit vender; Tom Lyon, the 
gifted son of old Dan, and who finally mar- 
ries Carminella ; Mark Waters, the villain 
of the little drama ; several members of the 
upper crust who cross the path of the East- 


* siders, and a liberal sprinkling of local types, 
he 


who add great variety and amusement. 
tragedy of the sunless young lives in the 


-_ 


‘* HE HANDED OUR LETTERS TO US.”’ 
From “ Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.” (Copyright, 1895, by D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 
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SWEATERS’ 


“Hurried along, not speaking to those they passed.” 


right, 1895, by Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 


tenement district ; the awful grind of pov- 
erty, disease, and dirt ; the meekness and 
hopelessness of the lowly in their miserable 
struggle for existence are touched with a 
deft pen by Mr. Townsend, but the shadows 
only form a background to the sunshine of 


his story. The book is profusely illustrated 
by E. W. Kemble. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
New York.) 


* 
- 


For excitement, wild adventure, and hair- 
breadth escapes, ‘‘ The Red Republic,’’ by 
R. W. Chambers, is far in advance of any 
book of recent years. The characters are 
led into dangers of the most complicated 
kind, to be extricated dexterously and 
men ga again into still worse escapades, 
rom which, of course, they emerge triumph- 
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FREIGHT, 


(From ‘* A Daughter of the Tenements.”’ Copy- 


antly. ‘‘ The Red Rep.blic,’’ as its title sug- 
gests, is a tale of the Commune, and its 
scenes are laid in Paris during the second 
Reign of Terror, when the streets ran blood 
and assassination stalked boldly through the 
public ways. One might say that there are 
two heroes in the story, for Philip Landes, 
the American, and Alain de Carette, the 
Frenchman, share the adventures, while 
courage and gallantry are divided about 
equally between them. The author an- 
nounces that the historical basis of his book 
is virtually accurate ; but the reader, even 
while appreciating that fact, is more interest- 
ed in the adventure and romance of the cen- 
tral characters, The several love stories in- 
terwoven with the exciting events are beau- 
tiful and fascinating, while the book asa 
whole is one that may heartily be recom- 
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mended as clean and entertaining reading. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


* 
-* ® 

Frederick was one of those easy-going 
men, glib, self-possessed, busy about noth- 
ing, and aw fazt about everything. Alline 
was a charming girl who thought she was in 
love with somebody else. Frederick con- 
vinced her of her error,and so they were 
married. That is about all there is to the 
tale of ‘‘ Frederick,’’ by L. B. Walford, but 
the slight story is briskly told and the love 
interest well sustained. Moreover, the au- 
thor has a distinguishing freshness and 
sprightliness of style. ‘‘ Frederick’’ will af- 
ford an hour’s pleasant reading. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 

* 1 * 

‘** Corruption,”’ eo! White’s latest effort, 
is well named. It belongs to that class of 
novels generally designated as up-to-date, 
whose tenor is erotic and whose existence is 
inexcusable. ‘‘ Corruption’’ entangles the 
lives of a young English politician—a leader 
of men, gifted and ambitious—and a brill- 
iant, beautiful, Dodo-like woman, who tempts 
him from the ways of an honorable career, 
as he had, in their early days, induced her 
to forget the principles of purity and peace. 
To further involve matters, this woman is 
married to an aimless but good-natured man, 
whom she easily blinds to the truth. Under 
the influence of a temporary moral fit, and 
for several other reasons, the politician ex- 
periments in marriage, the victim being a 
wealthy, simple-minded girl who adores him, 
When the inevitable discovery comes the 
wronged husband sues for divorce, and the 
guilty pair seek recreation and obscurity on 
the continent. In a short time, however, 
worn with monotony and craving the luxury 
the fallen statesman cannot provide, the 
woman deserts him for an Austrian prince. 
Then the man resolves to ‘‘ begin all over 
again,’’ the only worthy thought recorded 
for him in the course of 343 pages. The 
story spreads itself over a dreary waste of 
witless dialogue. It has little interest and 
no definite purpose, though its sequence is 
logical and its climax the natural outcome of 
the web of corruption in which the chief 
actors are involved. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


* 
* ¢ 


‘‘ The Spinster’s Scrip,’’ compiled by Cecil 
Raynor (Macmillan & Co., New York), isa 
quaint little volume of quotations from varied 
sources for each day of the year. Human 
nature, philosophy, love and marriage form 
the texts of the different excerpts, which are 
mostly drawn from famous authors, and so 
well selected that the compiler’s familiarity 
with the original is evident. All manner of 
curious and clever lines are quoted ; we find 
Dr. Johnson in close juxtaposition to Longfel- 
low ; Punchand Shakespeare are each given 
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prominence ; Sarah Grand and Dryden are 
side by side—a motley company, yet of inter- 
est for this very reason, ‘‘ The Spinster’s 
Scrip’’ will be found an amusing companion 
for odd moments. 


* 
+ # 


‘‘Studies in the Thought World,”’ by 
Henry Wood (Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass.), is a collection of lectures and essays, 
some previously delivered or published, and 
others new. The papers are metaphysical, 
psychological, and evolutionary in character, 
embracing such questions and studies as the 
Hygiene of Consciousness, the Unity of 
Diversity, the Dynamics of Mind, Owner- 
ship through Idealism, and the Psychology 
of Crime. Mr. Wood is an octatudl thinker 
and a profound writer. The weighty topics 
he presents are scientifically treated, and 
those who take interest in such elevated men- 
tal exercises will read his work with pleasure 
and profit. To the general, however, it will 


be caviare. 
* 


*” # 

‘‘Youthful Eccentricity a Precursor of 
Crime,’’ by Forbes Winslow, the famous 
London physician and expert in mental dis- 
orders, is a comprehensive and exhaustive 
treatise on the custody and influence of the 
young. Thecrime of neglecting or ignoring 
the weak minded, the unnaturally vicious, 
and the predisposedly eccentric in youth is 
strongly dwelt upon, while the established 
yet oft-disputed fact of hereditary insanity 
or inclination is ably discussed. Dr. Wins- 
low has given to this subject thoughtful 
consideration and careful research. He illus- 
trates his convictions most graphically by 
numerous and startling examples ond in- 
stances ; his arguments are forceful, his con- 
clusions logical, and the remedy he recom- 
mends is palpably sensible. Dr. Winslow’s 
wide experience and undeniable authority 
give strength and dignity to his assertions 
and reasoning. Hisinvectives against those 
in charge of the young who ignore the fact 
of heredity ; against the sensational press 
and hysterical ministers, whom, he holds, 
increase rather than subdue vice ; and his 
ideas of the fallacy of the modern jury sys- 
tem and conflicting expert testimony in crim- 
inal cases command the consideration of this 
vital subject by those whose lives and efforts 
are concerned in it. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York.) * 


* * 

A graphic picture of a girl’s life in the 
West is contained in ‘* Emma Lou—Her 
Book,’’ by Mary M. Mears. The youthful 
heroine’s experiences are written in her diary 
in true school-girl fashion. The result isa 
bright jumble of precocious incident and girl- 
ish activity. The usual romance ends the 
book. *‘ Emma Lou”’ is well worth reading, 
for it is full of the truth and ardor of youth 
and breathes the freshness of the Western 
plains. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
















THE third instalment of T. J. Mackey’s 
‘*Life of Robert E, Lee ” in this number, 
brings us to a phase of the commander’s 
career which has not previously been ade- 
quately treated. As a young captain in the 
Mexican war, Lee first exhibited that skill in 
manceuvring which later made him famous. 
During this siege he accomplished many feats 
of skill in the art of war, all of which are re- 
called by Judge Mackey, who also embellishes 
the narrative with a number of interesting 
anecdotes. General Winfield Scott, who so 
distinguished himself during the Mexican 
war, is a prominent figure of this article. 

THE General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, which is held every four years, meets 
this monthin Cleveland, Ohio. The history, 
work, and proceedings of this great body are 
ably given in the article in this number. Por- 
traits of many leading divines, and views of 
the beautiful city where the Conference is 
held, will be recognized with pleasure by the 
vast number of those actively concerned in 
the Methodist Church. 


THE third instalment of ‘‘ American Naval 
Heroes” treats further of Paul Jones and the 
war of 1812, and a supplementary article tells 
of the original Stars and Stripes which was 
first nailed to the masthead of the Bon 
Homme Richard. 


A WELL-KNOWN character in history and 
romance is the subject of an article in this 
number. Eugene Aram’s ingenious defence 
and appeal for his life were published, to- 
gether with a full account of his trial, in Zhe 
Newgate Calendar, very few copies of which 
are now in print. THE PETERSON MAGAZINE 
has obtained a set, and in this issue a truth- 
ful account of the story of Eugene Aram 
is given, including the complete text of his 
famous speech, 

‘*THE Ladies of the Maccabees” is an ar- 
ticle which discusses this large and unique 
organization, and presents a number of por- 
traits of its most prominent members. 
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PUBLISHER'S 
DEPARTMENT 


THE New York Clearing House is an in- 
stitution which handles millions of dollars 
and transacts an enormous quantity of busi- 
ness, yet whose inside workings are little 
known. An article in this number gives a 
clear and interesting account of it. 


THE pleasing variety of the contents of the 
May PETERSON will be noted. It is the pub- 
lisher’s intention to make the reading matter 
of the PETERSON diversified and entertaining, 
and all the material used is to that end. 
Hereafter special attention will be paid to the 
fiction department, and only high-class short 
stories will be published. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. 
Créme Simon, marvellous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections. It whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Batehire, Paris ; Park & Tilford, 
New York; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods store. 


Don’r worry yourself and don’t worry the 
baby; avoid both unpleasant conditions by 
giving the child pure, digestible food. Don’t 
use solid preparations. Jufant Health isa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 

CoNTINUED popularity and a record for 
large increase of sales each year are cer- 
tainly abundant testimony to the value of any 
article offered to the public. The sales of 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
have grown each year till there is hardly a 
hamlet in the country where it cannot be 
found. It is a SkIn Tonic, smoothing the 
wrinkles, removing blotches of all kinds, cur- 
ing eczema, instantly relieving chafing, and 


most delightful to use aftershaving. Itisthe 
best Baby Powder ever used. Its use is not 
confined to either sex of any age. Be sure 
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to get ‘‘ Mennen’s,” as others are imitations 
and liable to do harm. All druggists have 
it, or send for free sample to Gerhard Men- 
nen, 577 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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